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As an Association and as individuals, we can but serve our 
community by doing everything possible in working and cooperating 
with our Courts so that the public can obtain expedient and equal 
justice. We must face the fact that any criticism of the Courts ts 
an attack upon us. If the Courts do not command the respect of 
the public, certainly the people will have considerably less regard 
for lawyers.* 


Introduction 


HE Allegheny County Bar Association recently celebrated its 
[sine anniversary. Since it was chartered in 1870, the 
Association has grown from a small imaginative group of law- 
yers trained in the common law, whose spirit of professionalism 
permeated every phase of their individual lives, and whose personal 
interests, and those of the legal profession, could be closely identi- 


Mr. Katarincic received his undergraduate degree with honors from 
Duquesne University. In addition, he received both a graduate degree in 
political science in 1958 and his Bachelor of Laws degree in 1960 from the 
University of Pittsburgh. Presently, he is serving as law clerk to Judge 
Austin L. Staley of the United States Court of Appeals for the Third 
Circuit —Ed. 


*Excerpt from an address delivered by John A. Robb, Esquire, President 
of the Allegheny County Bar Association, at the Association’s Annual Banquet 
held on December 10, 1959. Piéttsburgh Leg. J., Vol. 85, No. 24, December 
11, 1959. (Term ended December 1960. See page 348.) 
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fied with the Association’s, to a large and complex group. Its mem- 
bership, exceeding sixteen hundred, is scattered throughout the 
County, State and nation. Some members find it difficult, if not 
impossible, to identify their personal interests and status with the 
general programs and goals of the Association. 

The Association has existed during a period of imponderable 
changes in every aspect of human existence. The class structure, 
social stratification and economic scarcity that greeted its birth, and 
provided initial direction, have largely gone. They have been re- 
placed by other forces, and perhaps even menaces, that present new 
challenges. Remarkably, the Association has survived these, and 
in a large number of cases it has had an effect on the environment 
in which it functions. 

Fully to understand the nature and history of the Association, 
it is essential that one read the minutes of every meeting held since 
1870. The cumulative impact of such an undertaking is invaluable 
when one attempts to generalize. The effort leaves one favorably 
impressed, but not untouched by some misgivings. 

One cannot help but be impressed with the power that the Asso- 
ciation possesses through its membership. Where adequate motiva- 
tion has existed, and a corresponding sense of determination has 
been generated, seemingly impossible goals have been met. The 
Association has been extremely forward looking and boldly imagi- 
native in certain areas. The most notable is that of judicial reform. 
It has persistently, from the early days of its founding, sought more 
and better judges, who are adequately compensated, and has patiently 
lobbied for more courtroom facilities. 

There is an area for disappointment. On far too many occa- 
sions, the Association has commenced noble and ambitious programs 
that inexplicably were never completed. This was especially true be- 
fore 1920. There is an area for some concern and misgiving. Little has 
actually been accomplished to expand and improve the quality of legal 
services available to the public. If one were to attempt to predict 
the future, it is safe to assert that the next twenty years will find the 
Association expending, and I might add successfully, greater efforts 
and resources towards making more and better services available 
to a broader base within the community. With equal certainty, it 
can be said that to the extent that this responsibility is not fulfilled, 
public confidence in the Association will wane, and the Association 
itself will become isolated in the pursuit of its own interests. Under- 
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takings such as the “Lawyers Reference Service” and “Legally Speak- 
ing,” two very worthwhile pursuits, are not complete solutions. They 
merely point up the fact that the Association is aware of the need, 
but not that it is yet prepared to meet it on a large scale. 

To study the history of the Association in great detail is to delve 
into the growth of the County, State and nation. To study the lives of 
its members is to vicariously associate with the individuals that helped 
instrumentally in developing Allegheny County. On a grander scale, 
it is a study of constitutional government and the important place 
that private groups play in its smooth functioning; it is to realize 
the importance of the lawyer who ultimately is the vortex around 
which governmental action moves. When the coercive powers of 
the government are exercised, it is the lawyer who invokes appro- 
priate safeguards meant to protect the rights of the individual. 

The approach taken by the author has been to emphasize the 
functional aspects of the Association. Emphasis has been placed on 
programs and policies initiated and pursued by the Association. In 
taking such an approach, one unconsciously tends to place emphasis 
on that which he thinks is important, and should be of primary con- 
cern to any organized bar association. Little attention has been 
devoted to the Association’s organizational pattern unless any par- 
ticular organizational structure was critical or important to the suc- 
cess or failure of any particular undertaking. 

The basic research for this paper consisted of examining Minute 
300ks containing reports of monthly meetings and other official 
records made available through the generous assistance of the Asso- 
ciation, its former President, Thomas W. Pomeroy, Jr., Esquire, and 
its present Secretary, Robert M. Entwisle, Esquire. In addition, 
this writer is indebted to Clare B. McDermott, Esquire, who as a 
member of the faculty of the University of Pittsburgh School of Law 
suggested and supervised preparation of the forerunner of this work 
while breeding a spirit of professionalism in all of the students who 
took his course in Legal Ethics. My gratitude goes to Jean R. 
Donaghue of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, who tirelessly and critically 
helped to prepare and did check the manuscript. Needless to say, 
any opinions or errors in this work are the sole responsibility of 
the author. 


The Founding of the Association 


The establishment of Allegheny County in 1788 as a separate 
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political entity by legislative enactment was accompanied by open 
hostility on the part of early settlers towards lawyers and judges. 
These settlers recalled William Penn’s experience with the Crown 
and the early English legal system which led him to conclude that 
both groups could be dispensed with for the benefit of the polity.' 
His hostility towards the bench and bar was contagious, and early 
settlers of the County, and its occupants until well into the first half 
of the nineteenth century, actively opposed the introduction of the 
legal subtleties of the English Bar, and the legal procedure and proc- 
esses of the English Bench. The early Bar of Allegheny County 
was very small, and there are records of cases where a plaintiff com- 
plained to the court that the defendant had retained or otherwise 
secured the loyalty of all available lawyers.? Until adoption of the 
Pennsylvania Constitution of 1874, the western counties of the State, 
whose population was predominately rural and pursued agricultural 
activities, were bitter in their opposition to the so-called eastern 
Pennsylvania “aristocrats” and their lawyers.’ 

Hostility towards an organized bar of any form took a dif- 
ferent turn in the middle of the nineteenth century. All professional 
associations, including and particularly bar associations, were deemed 
to be un-democratic and un-American. The organized bar was viewed 
as a secret trade union, or a privileged class, not open to all citizens.‘ 

It was in this general atmosphere that any organized bar asso- 
ciation activity took place throughout Pennsylvania. 

It appears that the prototype of the Allegheny County Bar 
Association was the “Pittsburgh Law Academy,” informally organ- 
ized on October 10, 1831. Originally composed of fifteen members 
who met periodically, it disbanded in 1883 after finding little success. 
Its members would meet weekly and debate various topics, such as: 
“Ts an act of the Legislature granting authority to the Supreme Court 





1 History of Allegheny County, Pennsylvania (Chicago, Illinois, 1889), pp. 241-280. 
A source of much of William Penn’s hostility can be found in the decision 
of the court in Penn v. Lord Baltimore, 1 Vesey Senior 444, Chancey, 1750; 
G. R. Winter, Bar Association Organization and Activities, American Judi- 
cature Society (Ann Arbor, Mich.), 1954, p. XIX. 

2 C. Warren, 4 History of the American Bar (Boston, Mass., 1911), p. 101. 

3 S. B. Harding, Party Struggle over the First Constitutions (Annual Report of the 
American Historical Association), (Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., 1895), p. 391. W. F. Dunaway, 4 History of Pennsylvania (New York, 
1953), pp. 215-228. W. C. Armor, Lives of the Governors of Pennsylvania, 
From 1609-1873 (Norwich, Conn., 1874), p. 233. 

4 H. S. Drinker, Legal Ethics (New York, 1953), p. 19. 
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to charter religious and charitable institutions constitutional?” and 
“Ought the United States Bank to be rechartered ?” * 

Early organized bar associations throughout the United States 
were frequently an extension of local library associations through 
which a group of lawyers would pool their resources and purchase 
books. As an example, the “Law Library Company of the City of 
Philadelphia,” chartered on March 3, 1802, eventually developed, 
after merger with “The Associated Members of the Bar of Phiia- 
delphia Practicing Before the Supreme Court,” into the “Philadelphia 
Bar Association” in 1827.6 It does not appear that the Allegheny 
County Bar Association can be linked to any local law library asso- 
ciation. To this very day, the two have remained autonomous, being 
individually staffed and operated. The Allegheny County Law Li- 
brary was founded by John H. Hampton, Esquire, who drafted a 
bill entitled, “An Act Relative to the Purchase of a Law Library in 
County of Allegheny.” It was passed by the General Assembly 
and signed by the Governor on April 15, 1867, three years before 
the Association was chartered. The library was initially financed 
by the County, as it is to this very day, and its founding did not 
reflect or generate a community type effort or spirit that might have 
motivated and accounted for the subsequent development of the 
Association.’ 

A group of lawyers met in the Supreme Court Room in Alle- 





5 Vol. 66, Pittsburgh Legal Journal, Pamp. No. 50, December 14, 1918, p. 3. This 
interesting information was contained in a speech delivered by Thomas Pat- 
terson, Esquire, entitled, “Our Association—Its Past and Future,” delivered 
on December 6, 1918, when the Allegheny County Bar Association opened 
its new rooms on the ninth floor of the City-County Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

6 M. Hanna, “The Organized Bar in Philadelphia,’ 25 Temp. L. Rev. 310 (1952); 
D. W. Olegar, Judges of the Courts (Pittsburgh, Pa., 1863). 

7 “Half a Century of the Allegheny County Bar Association,” Vol. 4, No. 3, 
Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, July, 1921, pp. 127-143. The 
original law library was founded in two small rooms, each measuring fifteen 
feet by fifteen feet, and located in Tilgman Hall. The library was located 
at the corner of Grant and Forbes Avenue (previously Diamond Street); this 
location is now occupied in part by the Bakewell Building. There were two large 
book cases in the original library containing 500 books: Pennsylvania Reports, 
Purdon’s and Brightley’s Digests, Massachusetts State Reports, and leading 
text-books. The bar was relatively small at this time, and close contact was 
frequent. In a nostalgic spirit, Frank C. McGirr delivered a speech before 
the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania in which he said the follow- 
ing: “There was much more sociability among the lawyers of the Eighties 
than there is today. And there was none of that commercial spirit, that is so 
evident nowadays ... The Bar of the Eighties, or before that time, was 
conducted much after the manner of a social club.” 12 Western Pennsylvania 
Historical Magazine, pp. 155, 156 (1929). 
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gheny County on December 18, 1869. At this meeting, James W. 
Murray introduced a motion, which was adopted, whereby a com- 
mittee would be established to report on the advisability of establish- 
ing a bar association.* The appointed committee consisted of James 
W. Murray, Jacob F. Slagle, David Reed, William B. Negley, and 
James E. McKelvy, all of whom eventually became leading members 
of the bench and bar of Allegheny County, and quite active in Asso- 
ciation affairs. The committee reported back and recommended that 
a charter be secured.’ 

The Allegheny County Bar Association was chartered by an Act 
of the General Assembly. The Act was signed by Governor John 
W. Geary on February 28, 1870, and the association was originally 
named the “Pittsburgh Law Association.” '® John H. Hampton 
drafted the enabling legislation which was introduced in the House 
of Representatives by John H. Kerr, of Allegheny County, and guided 
through the Senate by Senator Howard.'' On May 5, 1882, a reso- 
lution was offered and accepted whereby the name of the Asso- 
ciation would be changed to “Allegheny County Bar Association.” ' 
At a meeting of the Association held on March 9, 1917, a resolution 
was introduced and approved providing that the name be changed 
to “Pittsburgh Bar Association,” inasmuch as bar associations gen- 
erally took the name of the principal city in the county.'? A search 
of the Minute Books of the Association, and of appropriate court 
records, fails to show that this resolution was ever effectuated. 

The Association was the first county-wide organization of law- 
yers formed in the United States.'* Its first meeting was held in 
the Pennsylvania Supreme Court Room on March 19, 1870, attended 
by twenty of the original forty-one charter members. The follow- 
ing constituted the first officers: President, Adam M. Brown; Vice 





8 Minute Book No. 1, A.C.B.A., p. 1. Hereinafter, the Minute Books of the As- 
sociation will be referred to by the abbreviation M.B., and the date which 
follows will reflect the date of the meeting at which the transaction or event 
being footnoted occurred. 

9 M.B., No. 1, p. 2. No date given. 

10 Act of February 28, 1870, P. L. No. 260. 

11 “Half a Century of the Allegheny County Bar Association,” Vol. 4, No. 3, 
Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, July, 1921, pp. 127-143. 

12 M.B., No. 1, May 6, 1882. This change was effectuated. See No. 200 March 
Term 1883, Court of Common Pleas No. 1. 

13 M.B., No. 3, March 9, 1917. It is most likely to the advantage of the Association 
that the change was never effectuated, for it could possibly have led to the 
development of a series of competing associations in communities surrounding 
Pittsburgh. 

14 P. J. Wickser, “Bar Associations,” 15 Cor. L. Quar., pp. 400-401, (1930). 
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President, John H. Bailey; Secretary, W. S. McCune; Treasurer, 
Marcus W. Acheson. An examination of the Minute Books shows 
that the Association has been active during the following periods: 
March 3, 1870 to March 3, 1872; and after a period of ten years 
of inactivity, from February 4, 1882, except for a greater part of 
1883, to date. 

Twenty-three applicants were admitted to membership in the 
Association at its second meeting, including Josiah Cohen, Thomas 
M. Marshall, and George Shiras, Jr. New members were taken in 
freely. Within two months after its founding, approximately 165 
members of the Allegheny County Bar, which in 1870 consisted of 
approximately 350 lawyers, had been accepted or applied for mem- 
pership.'* The Association met monthly on Saturday afternoons 
using either the Supreme Court Room or the District Court Room. 

From a comparison between applications received and those 
approved for membership, it does not appear that the Association 
in its early years or at any time thereafter was restrictive. This is 
certainly different from the situation that generally prevailed in 
local bar associations throughout the United States which at times 
were restrictive and discriminatory. Eventually, such restrictive 
associations were faced with active opposition and rival competing 
organizations menacingly appeared. Fortunately the Allegheny 
County Bar Association has infrequently or never been so challenged. 

During the first two years of its existence, the Association dis- 
cussed topics closely resembling those found in the Minute Books of 
recent decades: means of eliminating the minor judiciary and expe- 
diting the disposition of small claims, establishment of minimum 
fees for attorneys, and standards for admission to the bar, especially 
for graduates of the Western University of Pittsburgh, now the 
University of Pittsburgh. 

The Association was completely inactive for a period of ten 
years beginning in 1872, and for a greater part of 1883. Obviously, 
any explanation of this inactivity at this time would be elusive and 
largely speculative. However, two factors should not be overlooked. 
First, there was the early role and significance of John W. Hampton, 
Esquire, who prepared the chartering legislation and undertook many 
of the tasks incidental to getting the Association started as a func- 





15 R. A. Stephens, “The Lawyer and His Local Bar Association,” 42 Comm. L. 
Jour., pp. 16-20; “Half a Century of the Allegheny County Bar Association,” 
Vol. 4, No. 3, Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, July, 1921, pp. 
127-143; History of Allegheny County (1876), p. 837. 
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tioning entity. After being defeated in his bid for the presidency 
in 1870, he completely withdrew from participation in Association 
affairs. A decline in Association affairs followed soon thereafter. 
When the Association was revived in 1882, Mr. Hampton was 
elected to the presidency. His overall influence in helping to sustain 
the young Association becomes rather significant in light of this 
additional observation. Local organized bar associations in other 
areas of the country arose in order to combat particular evils or 
satisfy group needs that defied individual corrective action. These 
organizations were permeated by a contagious and energizing spirit 
that provided sustained group motivation, thereby helping to guaran- 
tee continuity for their organization. As an example, The Asso- 
ciation of the Bar of the City of New York was formed as a direct 
and immediate response to the corrupt Tweed ring, later combining 
informally with the “Committee of Seventy” in helping to overthrow 
the Tweed régime in New York City.'® Perhaps the absence of 
such an initial raliying point, which could have generated a unifying 
and desirable sustaining momentum, together with Mr. Hampton’s 
influence, could explain why the Association faltered so soon after 
its founding. 

Physical Facilities 

The Association’s chartering legislation, Section 4 of the Act 
of February 28, 1870, No. 260, provides as follows: “That the com- 
missioners of said county (Allegheny) are authorized and hereby 
directed to provide for the use of said association a suitable room 
or rooms in the court house of said county.” 

Before the Association occupied its present facilities in 1918, 
it experienced persistent difficulty in obtaining adequate and perma- 
nent quarters. 

Four months after its founding, the Association directed the 
Executive Committee to obtain a meeting place. Mr. Chris Magee 
was thereafter appointed to contact the County Commissioners, but 
he met with no success. During the first two years of its existence, 
the Association met in four different rooms: Supreme Court Room, 
Quarter Session Room, Common Pleas Court Room, and District 
Court Room. 

When the Association was reactivated in 1882, its meetings 
were held at different times in each of the different court rooms 





16 N. C. Webber, “Origin and Uses of Bar Associations,” 7 Amer. Bar. Ass. ]., 
297, 298 (1920). 
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throughout the City of Pittsburgh. When work commenced on the 
County Court House, the Association again sought more permanent 
quarters. An Association Committee reporting on arrangements for 
the new Court House indicated that the County Commissioners had 
promised to provide a room in the structure for a law library and 
one for the Association.'7 A dispute arose between the Commis- 
sioners and the Association, and when the new structure was com- 
pleted in 1888, the absence of the Association at the official dedi- 
cation was obvious. The Association was originally scheduled to 
provide a guest speaker for the dedication, and its President, W. B. 
Negley, was to preside.'* At a meeting held on November 3, 1888, 
Mr. Charles C. Dickey introduced a motion that was adopted whereby 
in reliance on provisions in the enabling legislation, legal action 
would be brought against the Commissioners in the event they failed 
to provide adequate facilities.'? A five man committee was appointed 
and soon thereafter reported that the Commissioners had promised 
to make available, for the exclusive use of the Association, a second 
floor room on the Ross Street and Fifth Avenue corner of the new 
Court House.?° The first meeting of the Association in its new 
quarters was held on October 5, 1889. Telephones were installed 
and a permanent Association clerk hired.?! 

The Association never purchased its own building or meeting 
hall. In 1900 a seven man committee was appointed by President 
Robert S. Frazer to investigate the possibility of undertaking such 
a venture.??. The files and Minute Books fail to indicate what action 
was taken by the committee, and the Association, in accordance with 
the practice of other local bar associations, continues to utilize pub- 
licly owned facilities.?’ 

The Association moved to its present location on the ninth floor 
of the City-County Building in 1918. This acquisition and relocation 





17 M.B., No. 1, December 12, 1887. 

18 Ibid., February 4, March 3, May 5, and July 5, 1888. 

19 Ibid., November 3. 1888. 

20 Ibid., March 2, 1889. 

21 Jbid., October 5, 1889. 

22 M.B., No. 2, June 1, 1900. 

23 It appears that the Montgomery County Bar Association is the only local bar 
organization in Pennsylvania that has purchased its own building. This or- 
ganization made the purchase in order to emulate the English Inns of Court. 
At the time of the purchase, it was planned that the law students registered 
in Montgomery County would be required to attend Association meetings 
and select lectures to be given by members of the bar explaining the tradition, 
ethics and ideals of the profession, and the purpose of the Bar Association. 
J. D. McTighe, “Montgomery Bar Association Inns of Court.” 15 Pa. B. A. 
250 (1944). 
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was made with much less difficulty than had been experienced in the 
past. From the days when the structure was as yet on the drawing 
boards, it was planned that an area would be reserved for the 
Association. The first meeting held in the new rooms took place 
on December 6, 1918, and the following individuals made presen- 
tations: Justice Edward J. Fot, a member of the Pennsylvania Su- 
preme Court, spoke on “The Lawyers in the Appellate Courts,” 
Honorable John D. Shafer spoke on “The Old Bar and the New 
Bar,’ and Mr. Thomas Patterson made a memorable presentation 
that was published in the Pittsburgh Legal Journal,?* under the title 
“Our Association, Its Past and Future.” 7° 

No discussion of physical facilities would be complete without 
reference to the many portraits and paintings that have been con- 
tributed to the Association and that, to this very day, adorn the 
walls in its quarters. To know the lives and activities of the sub- 
jects of these portraits is to know the history of the County, 
State and, in many cases, of the nation. The first paintings were 
donated to the Association by Mr. Frederick M. Magee, a dis- 
tinguished lawyer, whose subjects were as follows: 1. Chief Justice 
Sharwood of the Pennsylvania Supreme Court; 2. Judge Stowe 
(oldest judge in point of service in Allegheny County); and 3. 
Honorable Thomas M. Marshall (oldest lawyer in point of time in 
Allegheny County).2° Mr. Magee contributed many portraits and 
paintings during the ensuing months. Soon thereafter, other indi- 
viduals made similar contributions, and eventually the Association 
was forced to place restrictions on the type of portraits or paintings 
that would be accepted. It was decided that the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association would pass on all applications to make 
donations; in any event, portraits and paintings of Judges of the 
Supreme Courts of the United States and Pennsylvania, other United 
States Courts, and members of the Orphans’ Court and Court of 
Common Pleas were to be accepted in all cases. Portraits and 
paintings of other members of the bar were to be accepted on the basis 
of the quality of the workmanship and the identity of the subject.”’ 


Succession to and Term of the Presidency 
From the date of its founding in 1870, and up to and including 





4 66 Pittsb. Leg. J., Pamp. No. 4 naeenes 14, 1918). 
5 M.B., No. 3, December 16, 1918 
26 M.B., No. 2, October 10, 1889. 
27 Ibid., November 2, 1895. 
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the election for the presidency in 1960, the Association has been 
served by fifty-two presidents. (See Appendix A.) During this 
time, two rather rigid traditions concerning succession and reelection 
to office have developed: 1. The vice president is elected president 
without opposition; 2. The president is to hold office for a term 
of one year only. 

Of the fifty-six different vice presidents elected by the Associ- 
ation, forty-five have succeeded to the presidency. Five of these 
successions were unsuccessfully contested. In 1949, a contest for the 
presidency took place between an appointed vice president who had 
not been a candidate for any office in 1948, and an unsuccessful 
candidate for the vice presidency in 1948 who had failed to gain a 
majority of the votes cast at that time. Under the by-laws, the 
executive committee then appointed the vice president.”* 

Of the forty-five vice presidents who succeeded to the presi- 
dency, only twenty-one were opposed for election to the former office. 
Therefore, twenty presidents who held through succession were never 
opposed for any of the two offices. 

When Mr. John G. Buchanan was elected to the Presidency 
in 1940, he stated in his inaugural speech that he would hold the 
office for one year. This appears to be the commencement of the 
one term tradition. 

The longest period during which any one individual contin- 
uously held office is six years. William B. Negley, Esquire, was elect- 
ed on May 3, 1884, and left office on March 1, 1890. Thereafter, and 
until 1940, presidents generally served for a period of two years. 
At the regular monthly meeting in February, 1894, President Marcus 
A. Woodward, first elected in 1892, refused renomination and de- 
livered a strong speech in favor of the two term tradition.?? 


President William Backhouse Negley and the Rebirth of the 
Allegheny County Bar Association 

William Backhouse Negley, Esquire, was elected President of the 
Association in 1884 and served continuously until 1890 when he 
refused renomination. It was during this time that the Association 
initiated some of the functions, accepted the responsibilities, formed 


28 Minute Book A.C.B.A., 1929-1951, May 6, 1949. The tradition of succession 
first began to take form in 1890 when Vice President Samuel A. McClung 
succeeded President William B. Negley, though there is some evidence of the 
tradition beginning in 1872 when the first President, Adam M. Brown, was 
succeeded by Vice President James W. Murray. 

29 Ibid., February 3, 1894. 
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the basic organizational pattern and laid the groundwork for tra- 
ditions that prevail, to a large extent, to the present. It was during 
his term of office that the Association took form, and no study would 
be complete without a detailed examination of his accomplishments 
in office. 

When Mr. Negley assumed the Presidency in 1884, the Asso- 
ciation had been in existence as a chartered entity for fourteen years. 
However, it had functioned as an active body for only three of these 
years. In his inaugural address, President Negley stressed the need 
for professionalism on the part of every lawyer, and went on to say: 
“Since the grant of our charter, fourteen years ago, practically noth- 
ing has been done. If no more is to be accomplished, it would be 
far better for us to disperse at once and not longer attempt to main- 
tain an empty form, but have an open field for others more worthy 
to occupy.” *° 

This was the first verbatim report made of an inaugural ad- 
dress, and though the Minute Books show generally that the various 
presidents-elect made such addresses, none was again recorded in 
the Minute Books until 1945 when Association President William 
H. Eckert, Esquire, assumed office.*! During Mr. Negley’s tenure, 
the Association initiated and implemented the following signif- 
icant innovations: the by-laws were completely revised;*? for the 
first time regular and permanent standing committees were appointed 
in the following areas: Legislation, Fee Bills, Biography and His- 
tory ;*? a permanent meeting room was secured and a full time clerk 
hired ;** and effective discipline was achieved by appointment of the 
Committee of Censors.*§ 

During President Negley’s tenure, the Committee of Censors 
recommended the disbarment of six lawyers, including both Asso- 
ciation members and others, from the various courts within the 
County. The actual presentation of evidence to support a disbarment 
was made by a three man subcommittee appointed by the Association. 

One of the most significant accomplishments during President 
Negley’s tenure can be attributed to the activities of a special committee 
appointed to investigate community distrust of the jury system. The 
Association appropriated $50.00 for the investigation when the Com- 





30 M.B., No. 1, June 7, 1884. 

31 M.B., 1929-1951, May 4, 1945. 
32 Ibid., October 4, 1884. 

33 Ibid., November 14, 1884. 

34 M.B., No. 2, October 5, 1889. 
35 M.B., No. 1, May 3, 1884 
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mittee was first formed in 1884.56 After making various interim 
reports, the Committee made a complete and exhaustive report to the 
Association at a regular monthly meeting in 1888.7 The Committee 
in general terms denounced the entire jury system as being corrupt. 
The alleged cause of this corruption was the method used in select- 
ing jury commissioners. Elected jury commissioners would allegedly 
select corrupt and pliable individuals to serve on the jury panels, 
and thereby helped to develop their own political power base. The 
Committee advocated 2 vigorous campaign on the part of the Asso- 
ciation to inform the public at large of the corruption that pervaded 
the jury system, and specifically proposed that jury commissioners 
no longer be elected, but rather, that their selection be vested in the 
judges of the various courts in the County.** With little success 
the Committee recommended a list of nine Republicans and six 
Democrats as potential candidates for jury commissionerships,’? and 
legislation implementing the recommendation of the Committee was 
prepared and approved by the Association.4° Though the Committee 
alerted the public, no change followed. 

The annual banquet and summer outing were inaugurated. 
The first banquet at $3.00 per plate was held at the Monongahela 
House on December 27, 1888, beginning at 8:00 p.m. with attend- 
ance limited to members.‘' The first annual summer outing was 
held at Rock Point, West Virginia, a very famous picnic area at 
that time.*? Pictures of subsequent gatherings at this resort can be 
found in the Association offices in the City-County Building. 

The Association was concerned with extending and aiding or- 
ganized bar associations throughout the state, and it was alert to 
the need for cooperating with any national organization. The Johns- 
town flood of 1889 gave the Association another opportunity to 
assist fellow members of the profession. A sum of $1000 was 
appropriated to assist the Cambria County Bar Association in 
rehabilitating its flooded and badly damaged Law Library. The 
Secretary was instructed to write to bar associations throughout 
the United States for additional assistance.*? Four delegates were 


36 Ibid., June 7, 1884. 

37 Ibid., January 14, 1888. 
38 Ibid., February 4, 1888. 
39 Ibid., June 2, 1888. 

40 Ibid., December 15, 1888. 
41 Ibid., December 15, 1888. 
42 Ibid., June 17, 1889. 

43 Ibid., June 17, 1889. 
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elected to attend a meeting of the “National Bar Association” (ap- 
parently the American Bar Association): Samuel A. McClung, 
John D. Shafer, Marcus A. Woodward, and John Dalzell.44 The 
Executive Committee requested and was granted permission to 
contact county organizations throughout the state in an attempt to 
establish a statewide bar association.‘ 

The first report of the Committee on Fee Bills was made dur- 
ing this period and tabled by the membership.‘ Extracts from the 
report show the following recommendations : 


Office Practice Minimum Fees 
Consultation $ 5.00 
Writing or Examining Common Deeds $25.00 
Preparing Charter for a Corporation $50.00 
Preparing Statement of Limited Partnership $50.00 
Preparing Partnership Agreement $15.00 
Preparing Lease, ordinary $ 5.00 
Preparing Will or Testamentary Papers $10.00 
Examining Titles to Real Estate: 

a. Where amount involved is $2,000.00 and under $2,500.00 $25.00 
b. Where amount is $2,500.00 and not over $3,000.00 $30.00 


c. When the amount is in excess of $3,000.00, fee to be % of 1% 

in addition to such excess. 

The Association refused to join the Philadelphia Bar Asso- 
ciation in pressing for legislation creating an intermediate appellate 
court in Pennsylvania.4? The performance of official duties by tra- 
ditional county row officers was of immediate concern to every 
lawyer in Allegheny County, and a_ special committee was 
appointed to investigate taxation and the collection of costs.** 
Legislation was introduced in the General Assembly dealing with 
warranties where goods were sold by sample, and with the mort- 
gaging of leaseholds.*? A uniform fee bill was prepared covering 
the Sheriff's Office.6° Out of deference to a well established but 
possibly outmoded system of common law pleading, the Association 
not unexpectedly passed the following resolution by a vote of twelve 
to nine: 

Resolved, that it is the sense of the Allegheny County Bar Association 
that the Act of 25th of May, 1887, entitled, “An Act Providing for the 


Abolition of the Distinctions heretofore existing between actions ex-con- 
tractu and actions ex-delico,” so far as relates to procedure, and providing 


44 Ibid., June 17, 1889. 

45 M.B., No. 2, April 6, 1889. 

46 Ibid., February 2, 1890. 

47 M.B., No. 1, January 10, 1885. 
48 Ibid., April 3, 1886. 

49 Ibid., January 1, 1887. 

50 Ibid., April 2, 1886. 
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for two forms of action, and regulating the pleading thereunder, should be 
repealed and that no attempt to modify the practice of the courts of the 
state by adoption of the Code should be made.5! 

When President Negley left office in 1890, the Association 
was well organized, and in its activity during the preceding six years 
one senses a virility that would prove to make it an exception to 
the criticism of Mr. Alexander Simpson, Jr., who in addressing the 
Pennsylvania Bar Association in 1894 said the following: 


Most of our local associations appear to do little except give annual ban- 
quets to the Justices of the Supreme Courts, or to some incoming or out- 
going judge of a local court .... At times, it is true, papers have been 
read at meetings of the Association; in aggravated cases action has been 
taken looking to the disbarment of guilty practitioners; and when during 
legislative sessions, some venturesome reformers have endeavored to obtain 
what he considered needed changes, the dry bones have stirred, and reso- 
lutions, accompanied by addresses more or less relevant, have been duly 
passed and forwarded to the proper legislative committee, to be followed, 
in turn, by a great calm, lasting until the next session of the legislature.52 

Towards the end of President Negley’s tenure, the Association’s 
structure began to take form reflecting an organizational pattern that 
has to some extent persisted to the present day. Its future became 
more stable and predictable, and the unknowns that greet any new 
organization became less threatening. From this point of relative 
security, the Association could now begin to project its thinking and 
efforts outside of itself, thereby allowing for more direct participation 
in community and governmental activities. It became more concerned 
with those phases of local government that directly affected its mem- 
bers in the pursuit of their profession and livelihood, as for example, 
the Russell Indexing System, as well as other aspects of local 
government having any connection with the general administration 
of justice. 


Russell Indexing System 


As Allegheny County entered the twentieth century, and its 
population increased, simultaneously becoming more ambulatory, 
real estate transactions increased in complexity and volume. In 
1902 the Association considered a resolution providing for a change 
in the system of direct indexing in the Office of Recorder of 





51 Ibid., January 1, 1887. The position taken by the Association on this question 
remained unaltered for many years. The “Code” referred to in the resolution 
is apparently the “Arnold Code” promulgated and recommended by the 
Philadelphia Bar Association, and written by Philadelphia County Common 
Pleas Judge Arnold. It sought to abolish the traditional common law forms 
of action and pleading. 

52 Simpson, 1 Pa. B. A. 140 (1895); See Wickser, “Bar Associations,” 15 Cor. L. 
Quar. 397 (1930). 
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Deeds whereby the index record would be constructed to exhibit a 
continuous and consecutive series of conveyances or mortgages, 
against a given name, with an appendix showing the location of 
the real estate by ward or some unit of local government.’? In 
the following year, a five man committee was appointed to 
contact the newly elected Recorder, J. Denny O’Neil, relative to 
the indexing problem.‘* Two years later the Committee reported 
that several systems of indexing were being studied, and the Asso- 
ciation appropriated $100.00 to help complete the project.* 

Feeling that efforts to bring order into the Recorder’s office 
would not be successful, a resolution was thereafter introduced and 
adopted by the Association whereby a five man committee would 
be appointed to determine whether the Association had power, under 
the law, to collect, preserve, arrange and index, for the use and 
benefit of its members, books, maps, papers, deeds, and other 
materials relating to land titles.*® 

The Committee reported at the next meeting of the Association. 
According to the majority, the Association did in fact have the 
power to collect data relative to land titles, and they recommended 
that a seven man committee, to serve for five years, be appointed 
with authority to establish a library pertaining to land titles in Alle- 
gheny County, for the exclusive use of Association members. In a 
minority report, Mr. Thomas S. Brown protested against such an 
undertaking for the following reasons: 1. the undertaking was out- 
side the corporate purpose of the organization; and 2. such an ac- 
tivity would make the Association a business corporation. He went 
on to say: “The purpose and functions of this Association are 
concerned with the relations of the members with each other, with 
the Courts, and with the community, as lawyers, members of the 
legal profession.” *’ 

The majority report was not accepted, and the Association re- 
quested the Recorder of Deeds to expedite transcriptions.** Later 
in the same year, the Committee reported that as a result of its 
experimentation, it came to the conclusion that the Russell Indexing 
System was most efficient, and recommended its adoption. The 
system’s author was engaged to implement and operate it in the 
53 MB., No. 3, November 7, 1902. 

54 Ibid., January 9, 1903. 
55 Ibid., February 3, 1905. 
56 Ibid., March 3, 1905. 


57 Ibid., April 4, 1905. 
58 Ibid., May 5, 1905. 
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Recorder’s office for thirty days. The Association appropriated 
$200.00 for his remuneration,‘? and three years later an order of 
the Court of Common Pleas officially adopted the system.®° 
Through subsequent efforts, the Association was successful in 
having the “Russell Index System” installed in the Prothonotary’s 
office,*' and in the office of the Register of Wills.° Because of 
opposition by the United States Department of Justice, the Asso- 
ciation was unsuccessful in having it accepted by the Clerk of the 
United States District Court for the Western District of Pennsylvania. 
The Association has jealously guarded this system. On one 
occasion, a motion was introduced at a meeting whereby Mr. William 
B. Kirk, a candidate for Prothonotary, would be required to file a 
stipulation with the Association pledging allegiance to the system. 


National Defense and the Association 


The Association as an entity, and its members individually, have 
not restricted their efforts and limited their role to furthering their 
own personal objectives and realizing material gain. Like the legal 
profession as a whole, they have been concerned with the role of 
the United States in world affairs, ever ready to come to and par- 
ticipate in the defense of their nation, and to extend assistance and 
comfort to those actively participating in military campaigns. 

Ninety-one members of the Allegheny County Bar, who there- 
after joined the Association, served in the Civil War as members 
of the Union Army. In addition, several served in governmental 
positions in Washington, D. C., including the Honorable Edwin M. 
Stanton, who served as President Lincoln’s Secretary of War from 
1862 to 1865. The Association had appointed a five man committee 
to erect a plaque honoring the men who served, but there is no 
evidence available indicating that this responsibility was discharged.®? 

There is no official compilation available as to how many mem- 
bers of the Association served in the Spanish-American War or 
World War I. Members of the Association did serve in both wars; 
however, an examination of the Association’s Minute Books Numbers 
2 and 3 indicates that returning lawyers and members frequently 
addressed the Association on their war experiences. 

59 Ibid., November 3, 1905. 

60 Ibid., February 7, 1908. 

61 M.B., A.C.B.A., 1929-1951, January 21, 1931. 

62 M.B., No. 3, April 4, 1923. 

63 “Roll of Honor, Memorial Tablets to Members of the Allegheny County Bar 


Association who served in the War for the Union, 1861 to 1865,” 57 Pittsb. 
Leg. J., I to III, 1909. 
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In contrast to its limited activity during the previous wars, 
the Association as such actively contributed to the defense effort 
in a multifold manner during World War II. An impressive record 
was compiled on the homefront. At the height of the War, 
sixteen members were serving in civilian capacity in the War De- 
partment, while ten to twelve additional members served in other 
governmental agencies. Public trade schools were opened to law- 
yers for training in industrial skills and subsequent employment in 
defense plants often followed. Approximately three hundred law- 
yers, many of whom were members of the Association, served on 
local draft boards, and six were affiliated with the Office of Price 
Administration. 

A Committee on Military Service, later called the Committee 
on War Work, came into being soon after the War commenced. 
Its function was to represent and protect the legal rights of service- 
men who were serving outside the County. Their problems would 
be referred to the Committee by the Judge Advocates of the various 
military services. A report of the Committee, issued by Chairman 
E. B. Strassburger, Esquire, indicates both the scope and importance 
of the work that it performed.® 

In the report one can see many examples of the invaluable 
services performed for needy servicemen by such members of the 
bar as Wayne Theophilus, Robert H. McClure, James D. Gray, 
Charles M. Thorp, Fred C. Houston, Maurice Goldstein, and J. 
Frank McKenna. 

Throughout the War, this Committee disposed of one hundred 
and ninety-five cases utilizing fourteen members of the Association.© 

A committee working on the “Bill of Rights” program under- 
took to represent individuals who were charged with and prosecuted 
for violating selective service laws, and who were unable to obtain 
counsel. The following individuals contributed to this program: 
Robert A. Jarvis, Joseph A. Beck, J. Frank McKenna, Carl D. Smith, 
William W. Riehl, R. M. Marley, C. Bryson Schreiner, David Olbum, 
Sylvan Libson, Bernard Goodman, Harry Caplan, J. Alfred Wilner, 
John G. Kish, Charles C. Arensberg, and Marjorie H. Matson.®’ 

Many members of the Association made public addresses in 
behalf of the war bond drives. In the early days of the War, two 





64 M.B., A.C.B.A., 1929-1951, May 7, 1943. 
65 Ibid., May 5, 1944. 

66 Ibid., March 3, 1945. 
67 Ibid., December 3, 1943. 
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hundred and thirty-one members made such addresses, and many 
performed as minutemen in movie houses throughout the County. 

In anticipation of the War’s ending, and the subsequent return 
of lawyers to civilian life, the Association, through a committee 
headed by Dr. Judson A. Crane, Dean of the University of Pitts- 
burgh School of Law, laid plans for a refresher course.°? The pro- 
gram was approved by the federal government entitling students to 
receive educational allowances. The course ran from January to 
March, and met Tuesday and Thursday afternoons from 4 to 6 P.M. 
After two years of activity, the program was abandoned in 1947.7° 

Though the efforts of the Association in fostering and imple- 
menting innovations throughout local government, and its partici- 
pation in national defense are noteworthy, any study of the Asso- 
ciation must concentrate on its efforts to promote the administration 
of justice in the County. Every organization has, as a rule, one 
or two fundamental purposes for its existence that tend to permeate 
all of its activities, provide direction, and serve as a dynamism for 
other undertakings. The primary purpose for creating and con- 
tinuing the Association is to promote the interests of justice for all, 
which is precisely the purpose for the continued existence of the 
legal profession. 


The Association and the Administration of Justice 

Before exploring this topic, it would be useful to examine gen- 
erally some of the objects and purposes sought in organizing a bar 
association, as well as those espoused by the Association. 

In 1878, seventy-five attorneys from twenty-one states met in 
Saratoga, New York, and founded the American Bar Association.”! 
In its organizational manifesto, this infant organization announced 
five general purposes that it would attempt to realize. Primarily, 
the organization was established in order to enhance the status and 
dignity of the profession as a whole. In turn, realization of this 
goal would facilitate success in reaching other more immediate goals: 
promote the effective administration of justice; help perfect tie 
science of jurisprudence; secure the enactment of uniform legis- 





68 Ibid., October 2, 1942. 

69 Ibid., October 6, 1944. 

70 Ibid., May 2, 1947. 

71 Contrary to information contained in other publications, this meeting did not 
take place specifically to organize the American Bar Association. The group 
that met in 1878 comprised an organization known as the American Social 
Scientists, who had been meeting in Saratoga Springs, New York, for many 


years. Wickser, “Bar Associations,” 13 Cor. L. Quar. 397 (1930). 
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lation in the various states; and, above all, encourage cordial and 
frequent social contact among all members of the legal fraternity. 
It was quite natural that an organization potentially as large as the 
American Bar Association, and covering a relatively large geographic 
area, should espouse a multiplicity of purposes. As is obvious, 
these purposes are directed at goals other than the immediate 
enhancement of the individual member’s pecuniary rewards.”? 

In more sweeping terms, it has been said that county bar 
associations exist for the following main purpose: “To the extent 
that County Bar Associations help, really help, in the administra- 
tion of justice, they justify their existence. When all the rest is 
said, that is their main function, because the lawyers, and the court 
of which the lawyer is a sworn officer, should serve that basic 
purpose—the administration of justice.” 7? 

Section 1 of the Association’s incorporating Act states that the 
purpose of its founding is as follows: “The elevation of the character, 
superintendence of the general interests and cultivation of a fraternal 
feeling among the members of the profession of law in said county ; and 
generally to do all and singular the matters and things which shall 
be lawful for the well being and due management of the affairs of 
the said association, ... .” 

This narrowly stated purpose has not tended to restrict the 
programs that the Association has initiated, pursued, and in many 
cases brought to a successful conclusion in an attempt to improve 
the administration of justice in the County and State. 

1. Expediting the disposition of trials: The Allegheny County 
Bar Association has continuously been in the lead in attempting to 
keep trial dockets current. Primarily, it pursues this goal by agitating 
for more courts, judges, better courtroom facilities, creation and 
expansion of small claims tribunals, use of arbitration, and general 
modernization of judicial administration. 

a. Increasing the types and number of courts and judges: 
During the first year of its existence, the Association explored the 
feasibility of establishing a method for disposing of small claims 
whereby jury trials could be waived, and such cases thereafter placed 
at the head of the docket.”* No further action was taken in this 
area until 1899 when a resolution was adopted recommending the 
72 E. L. Brown, Lawyers and the Promotion of Justice, Russell Sage Foundation 

(New York, 1938), p. 128. 


73 E. D. Siegrist, “Of County Bar Associations,” 19 Pa. B. A. Q. 128 (1945). 
74 M.B., No. 1, October 17, 1870. 
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establishment of an additional court, to be known as the Court of 
Common Pleas Number 4.” Unfortunately, necessary enabling leg- 
islation was not enacted by the General Assembly. In 1904, a new 
committee consisting of H. M. Scott, Chairman; E. Y. Breck, Sec- 
retary; C. A. Fagan, Charles C. Dickey and George B. Gordon was 
appointed to investigate the feasibility of establishing additional 
courts.”6 

After one month of intensive study, the Committee prepared, 
had printed, and distributed an elaborate report recommending to 
the Governor and the General Assembly the establishment of two 
new courts. On page two thereof, the Committee reported the fol- 
lowing : 
There are now between 2,000 and 2,100 cases at issue and untried in the 


Common Pleas No. 1; between 1,200 and 1,300 in the Common Pleas No. 2; 
and between 1,200 and 1,300 in Common Pleas No. 3. 


It is estimated that if no more cases are added to the issue dockets it will 
take the Common Pleas No. 1 about three and one-half years, and the 
Common Pleas Nos. 2 and 3 about two years to dispose of the cases now 
at issue awaiting trial. 


No argument is needed to show that this condition of the business of the 
courts is an actual denial of justice to parties interested in suits required 
to be tried by jury.’ 

No results were realized. With great patience, the Association 
again appointed a committee to draft legislation for consideration 
by the General Assembly authorizing two additional common pleas 
78 Finally, appropriate enabling legislation was passed, and 
a Court of Common Pleas Number 4 was established in 1907.7? 

The Association realized that the backlog in the trial dockets 
might largely be attributed to the many small claims susceptible of 
adjudication by inferior courts or being disposed of by non-judicial 
means. In 1909, a resolution was adopted providing as follows: “Re- 
solved that a committee of five be appointed by the chair to secure such 
legislation as is necessary to establish an inferior court.” *° The 
County Court system was shortly thereafter established by an Act 
of the legislature in 1911,8' and took form closely resembling that 


courts.’ 





75 M.B., No. 2, March 3, 1899. 

76 Ibid., December 2, 1904. 

77 Ibid., January 6, 1905. This report is an elaborate statistical compilation that 
should be examined by anyone interested in os judicial administra- 
tion. The report is included in its entirety in M. B. No. 2, pp. 55-68, inclusive. 

78 Ibid., January 7, 1906. 

79 Ibid., March 20, 1907. 

80 Ibid., February 25, 1909. 

81 J. T. Tanger, in Pennsylvania Government (State College, Pa., 1950), p. 150, 
states that the Municipal Court of Philadelphia was not established until 
1913. 
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recommended by the Association.*? Elements within the Association 
have attempted to abolish the County Court system on several occa- 
sions. As early as 1923, a group unsuccessfully attempted to have 
the Judiciary Committee recommend abolishment.*? In 1941, a 
“spirited” afternoon-long debate ended with Association members 
defeating a resolution calling for the abolishment of the County 
Court system.** 

Well ahead of other organizations, the Association early con- 
sidered the establishment of a non-judicial tribunal to dispose of 
certain controversies. In 1909 a resolution was adopted which pro- 
vided for a committee to study and prepare a detailed plan for the 
creation of a lawyers’ court of compulsory arbitration, and to coordi- 
nate such a plan with the judges of the Courts of Common Pleas.* 
Thereafter, in accordance with the recommendations of the com- 
mittee, the President appointed a board consisting of three arbiters.*¢ 
No additional information is available as to the power and 
jurisdiction that was conferred on this tribunal. At the December 
6, 1912, meeting of the Association, John G. McConnell offered a 
bill for submission to the General Assembly providing for the ap- 
pointment of a Board of Referees to sit, hear and act upon cases, 
“either civil or equitable,” or any other dispute referred to it. Neither 
the files of the Association nor the Minute Books show what action 
was taken on this proposal. However, at the January 7, 1910, meet- 
ing of the Association, Mr. H. M. Scott read a report on the work- 
ings of the Committee of Lawyers’ Arbitration, covering the period 
from its founding to December 31, 1909. Nothing appears in the 
Association’s Minute Books on the workings of this tribunal after 
its report of February 4, 1910, was filed. 





82 M. B., No. 3, January 6, and February 10, 1911. The Association was primarily 
responsible for the creation of the County Court system. For a more detailed 
view of the efforts of the Association in this regard, one should examine 
Volumes 10, 17, and 24 of a publication entitled “Miscellaneous Pamphlets,” 
published by the Pittsburgh Legal Journal, and available in the Allegheny 
County Law Library, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

83 M. B., No. 3, March 12, 1923. The basis for this resolution stemmed from a 
special meeting of the Association held on December 29, 1922, where the 
quality of performance by the County Court system was seriously questioned. 

84 M. B., A.C.B.A., 1929-1951, December 5, 1941. 

85 M. B., No. 3, May 7, 1909. 

86 Ibid., June 4, 1909. Recently the County Court of Allegheny County successfully 
proposed the establishment of an arbitration tribunal functioning throughout 
the County in order to expedite the disposal of cases. It is unfortunate that 
greater details concerning this earlier system are not available so as to permit 
a comparison with the present system. “Rules for Arbitration of the County 
Court of Allegheny County, Pennsylvania,” Pitts. Leg. J., Vol. 85, No. 242, 

December 14, 1959; M. B., No. 3, December 6, 1912. 
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The Association continued to press for additional courts in the 
County, and simultaneously turned its attention to the federal ju- 
diciary. A three man committee was appointed in order to help 
seek congressional approval for a final court of appeals in patent 
cases,®” and the Association secured the creation of a new federal 
judgeship for the Western District of Pennsylvania. 

Since its initial success, the Association has assiduously advo- 
cated the need for new or additional courts to reduce an overcrowded 
docket.** 

The central figure in the expansion of the court system of Alle- 
gheny County was Addison M. Imbrie, Esquire. His efforts were 
many, and his successes untold. A paragraph from a biographical 
sketch prepared by his son, Mr. B. V. Imbrie, and contained in the 
Association’s files, reads as follows: “He began the 20th Century as 
one of the agitators for reform in legal procedure. Through co- 
operating with others he caused Common Pleas No. 4 Court [sic] 
to come into existence by the Act of 1907. The Bar Association then 
made him chairman of a committee to secure an amendment to the 
constitution consolidating all four courts (accomplished in 1911). 
He helped obtain an additional judgeship for the United States Dis- 
trict Court. In 1910 he traveled extensively to study the American 
jury system.” 

Though the Association originally objected to the establishment 
of an intermediate appellate court in Pennsylvania,®® in 1895 it 
drafted legislation providing for such a court to be known as the 
“Circuit Court of Appeals.” °° The Superior Court was created 
soon thereafter by the General Assembly. The Association did not 
join in the efforts of a special committee of the Pennsylvania Bar 
Association that sought to abolish the Superior Court in 1910.%! 





87 Ibid., October 1, 1909. 

88 Ibid., January 6, 1911, M. B., A.C.B.A., 1929-1951, May 2, 1941. 

89 M. B., No. 1, January 10, 1885. 

90 M. B., No. 2, January 9, 1895. 

91 J. T. Tanger, Pennsylvania Government (State College, Pa., 1950), pp. 154-155. 
M. B., No. 3, March 4, 1910. In 1949 the Association publicly indorsed the 
Missouri Plan for electing judges. A special committee had been appointed 
to study the Plan, and its report is a comprehensive and scholarly document 
that should be read and examined by anyone dissatisfied with the present 
system of selecting judges. See M. B., A.C.B.A., 1929-1951, December 6, 1949. 
This recommendation is the same as that made by the Pennsylvania Com- 

mission on Constitutional Revision in 1959. Report of the Commission on 

Constitutional Revision, 1959, pp. 33-37. 

The Association has persistently, through a Committee headed by At- 
torney Ella Graubart, studied and fostered the Plan. For a detailed discus- 
sion and evaluation of the Plan, beyond the purview of this work, see Keefe, 
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b. Court Room Facilities: While the present County Court 
House still was on the drawing boards, an Association committee 
began to compile information from which recommendations would 
be made for additional court room facilities. Its first report was long 
and elaborate, and reflected a great deal of interest on the part of the 
Committee. The central theme of the report emphasized the need 
for isolating the court rooms and other judicial facilities from general 
County activities. In great detail, the report discussed the type of 
furniture, flooring and general ornamentation for each court room.” 

Visualizing a continuous growth of the County, the Association 
boldly adopted a resolution at its January meeting in 1907 recom- 
mending to the County Commissioners that the area bounded by 
Grant Street, Fourth Avenue, Ross Street and Diamond Street 
(now Forbes Avenue) be purchased immediately. This is the area 
presently occupied by the City-County Building. The Commissioners 
were not responsive to this resolution, and countered with a proposal 
that the then existing County Court House be expanded.”? In 1912, 
the County Commissioners were again urged to make the purchase 
and seriously to consider the need for a new County office build- 
ing.2* These recommendations were eventually accepted and the 
Association cooperated closely with architects in designing the new 
court rooms in the City-County Building. 

2. Procedure: The Association has been quite concerned with 
all phases of judicial procedure as it affects the operation of the 
judicial system in the Commonwealth, and the more specific courts 
of Allegheny County. 

The Association persistently opposed legislation seeking to 
abolish the old common law forms of action. Its opposition com- 
menced in 1889, and was renewed in 1895, by describing such 
legislation as being “mischievous in character and tending to un- 
settle the law.” % The Association again resisted efforts of the 
General Assembly to modernize the forms of action in 1901, and 
in a resolution went on to say that such a change would unsettle 
established rules of practice, produce uncertainty, and “clog dockets.” %” 





“Judges and Politics: The Pennsylvania Plan of Judge Selection.” 20 U. of 
Pitt. L. Rev. 621 (1959). 

92 M. B., No. 1, December 3, 1887. 

93 M. B., No. 3, December 27, 1906 and January 4, 1907. 

94 M. B., No. 3, December 6, 1912. 

95 M. B., No. 1, January 1, 1889. 

96 M. B., No. 2, December 1, 1894 and January 1, 1895. 

97 Ibid., April 12, 1901. 
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In 1903, the Association recommended to the legislature that the 
“Service of Process Act of 1901” be repealed for it was in certain 
sections “insensible and absurd.” °* In spite of these early stands 
by the Association, the old forms of common law actions were even- 
tually abolished, and the entire system of pleading was modernized 
by legislation, and subsequent procedural rules successfully estab- 
lished and promulgated by the courts acting through and in cooper- 
ation with the Association. 

The Association has been extremely successful in writing and 
having adopted procedural rules in the various courts of Allegheny 
County. The Minute Books of the Association are filled with 
numerous instances where changes in existing methods of procedure, 
or the adoption of entirely new rules by the local courts, resulted 
from Association efforts.°? The Association at an early date pub- 
lished complete sets of rules for all of the Courts of Allegheny County, 
which were copyrighted and sold in the name of the Association.'°° 

On January 29, 1929, the Association held a dinner at the Uni- 
versity Club in Pittsburgh celebrating the acceptance by the Orphans’ 
Court of new rules of procedure. This event reflected the close 
cooperation that appears to exist among the courts, the Bar of 
Allegheny County, and the Association in devising rules of court. 
Association President Joseph Stadtfeld presided, and speeches were 
delivered by the Honorable Jacob J. Miller, President Judge of the 
Orphans’ Court; William D. Evans, and Robbin B. Wolff. In his 
address to the gathering, Mr. Wolff revealed the cooperation that 
the effort had generated. It seems that while the rules were being 
drafted, he met Judge Trimble’s law clerk and said that he under- 
stood that the Judge was preparing a new set of rules, and that 
in order to help guarantee acceptance of the rules by the Association, 
it might be desirable to have other lawyers assist in the drafting. 
The judge acted on the recommendation and appointed Mr. Wolff 
to provide the assistance. Mr. Frank C. Osburn, who also helped 
prepare the rules, quoted Judge Trimble as saying during the draft- 
ing sessions, “Gentlemen, you are making these rules, not me. What- 
ever you say here goes and I am not going to oppose it. When the 
majority of the committee votes, I will have to vote too. A ma- 
98 Ibid., March 20, 1903. 

99 Ibid., "4 3, 1894; 
M. B., No. 3, June 4, 1909; 
Ibid. "November 6, 1916; 


Ibid., March 7, 1924. 
100 M. B., No. 2, March 3, 1899. 
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jority will rule in deciding any question that goes into these rules.” !° 
3. Expanding Legal Services: Legal Aid; Public Defender; and 

Referral Service; 

a. Legal Aid: The Association has never officially sponsored 
or conducted a general large scale system of organized legal aid to 
the indigent or needy. One exception occurred during World War 
II when Association members represented individuals accused of vio- 
lating the selective service laws.'°? Individually, members of the Asso- 
ciation have often cooperated with the local Legal Aid Society, but the 
Association’s assistance has largely been financial. In 1918, shortly 
after the Allegheny County Legal Aid Society was established, the 
Association appropriated $1000.00 to help cover the cost of its work.!® 
Thereafter, at infrequent intervals, the Association made financial 
contributions to the Society and formed a committee to work in 
conjunction with it on a continuing basis. The recently commenced 
“Volunteer Defender” (Project) will be discussed later in this work. 

b. Public Defender: In 1937, a special committee was ap- 
pointed to investigate the possibility and feasibility of establishing 
a public defender’s office in the County. In a thorough and far- 
sighted report, the Committee favorably recommended the creation of 
such an agency, and elaborated in great detail on the type of staff 
that should be employed. The report, accompanied by enabling 
legislation, was accepted and filed without any positive action being 
taken by the Association.' 

c. Referral Service: The establishment of the Association’s 
Lawyer’s Referral Service provided a series of tumultuous meet- 
ings that generated substantial interest on the part of the member- 
ship. A committee first recommended the establishment of a referral 
101 History of the Orphans’ Court of Allegheny County (1874-1929), (Pittsburgh, 

Pa., 1929), p. 35. 

102 M. B., A.C.B.A., 1929-1951, December 3, 1943. 

103 M. B., No. 3, June 7, 1918. Until 1960, the Association never successfully ad- 
vanced any organized large scale plan, whereby counsel would be provided 
to all indigent criminal defendants under authority and direction of the As- 
sociation itself. W. H. Elsbree, in “The Organized Bar and the Bill of Rights,” 
27 Pa. B. A. Q. 244 (1956), recommended that local bar associations assume 
responsibility for providing counsel for the indigent. The author also makes 
a very sweeping attack on the alleged general apathy of local bar organizations 
towards vigilantly protecting civil liberties. Recent developments in this area 
will be discussed later in this work. 

104 M. B., A.C.B.A., 1929-1951, May 6, 1938. It is rather surprising that greater 
attention was not given to this endeavor. The thinking of this Committee 
was certainly in advance of the legal profession as a whole. Since the date 
that this report was filed, nineteen cities and counties throughout the United 


States have established public defender’s offices. Austin F. MacDonald, dmer- 
ican State Government and Administration (1950), p. 451. 
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service in 1947,!°° A plan for the initiation of the service was 
introduced by the Executive Committee through its chairman at a 
special meeting convened on February 11, 1948. After a long 
debate, the plan was approved, without any reference to the previ- 
ously adopted Association’s minimum fee bill.'°° This approval was 
rescinded at the next regular meeting of the Association on the 
grounds that the membership had not been given adequate notice of 
the special meeting, and because there supposedly was no need for a 
referral service in Allegheny County.'% 

Under the rescinded plan, individuals who were capable of 
paying for legal services would inquire at the Association’s offices 
where a list of attorneys desiring to participate in the program 
would be maintained. With a minimum of superintendence, a po- 
tential client would be assigned to one of the lawyers on the re- 
ferral list. 

Mr. Charles C. Arensberg reintroduced the referral plan at the 
December, 1948, meeting. A long debate followed; the tenor of the 
opposition was contained in a statement allegedly made by a member 
of the Association who is quoted as saying: “ . no matter how 
much they disavow that they don’t want to get into socialization, 
but call this by any other name, this is a start of some sort of group 
— 

Vice President Robert Van der Voort, now Judge of the Court 
of Common Pleas, made a strong and cogent defense of the referral 
plan during the meeting. 

Finally in 1950, the “Lawyer’s Reference Plan” was adopted 
after prior opponents said that the features of the original plan, to 
which they objected, had been removed.!° 

4. Nomination and Election of Judges: The Association has 
continuously shown an interest in the nomination, election and ap- 
pointment of judges to the courts of the County, State and United 
States. This interest has been manifested through investigations 
made by the Association into the integrity of the selection process, 
and the indorsement of qualified candidates for judicial offices. 

a. The process of elections: Widespread fraud and corrup- 
tion allegedly permeated the primary elections in certain parts of 
Pittsburgh in 1927. Nine judicial nominees were selected in this 


105 M. B., A.C.B.A., 1929-1951, December 5, 1947. 
106 Jbid., February 11, 1948. 

107 Ibid., March 5, 1948. 

108 Jbid., December 3, 1948. 
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primary, causing concern on the part of the Association. At 
the October 7, 1927 meeting of the Association, Mr. Addison M. 
Imbrie introduced a resolution calling for the appointment of a 
committee to assist the District Attorney of Allegheny County in 
making investigations, conducting prosecutions, and, if necessary, 
petition for the appointment of a grand jury. In adopting the reso- 
lution, the Association directed the Committee to investigate the 
following: outright denial of the right to vote to qualified voters, 
stuffing ballot boxes, alteration of ballots, and other illegal voting 
activities.!!° 

Leading members of the community and Association were ap- 
pointed to the Committee: Mr. Addison M. Imbrie, Chairman; Mr. 
George R. Wallace; Mr. E. Lowry Humes; Mr. William H. Mc- 
Naugher ; and Mr. Arthur M. Scully.''' The Committee conducted an 
intensive investigation for two years enlisting the assistance of many 
leading members of the community. Not being satisfied with merely 
obtaining the criminal conviction of those responsible for perpetrating 
the fraud, the committee went on to recommend the following: 

1. That the District Attorney, with the assistance of a certi- 
fied public accountant, undertake a study of the records of the 
Delinquent Tax Collector of Allegheny County, and the records in 
the Office of the County Treasurer ; 

2. That the District Attorney petition the courts to convene 
a special grand jury; and that 

3. The Association conduct a study of all laws dealing 
with franchise and make recommendations as to any legislation re- 
quired to expand and help guarantee the right to vote.'!? 

b. Indorsement of Judges: It would be difficult if not 
impossible to state with any degree of certainty the extent to which 
the Association has been able to influence the electorate in electing 
judges. There are two reasons for this conclusion: since the incep- 
tion of the Association, Allegheny County has been dominated by 
one of the two major political parties ; and, election to the bench is not 
a traditional type of partisan political campaign through which the 
relative influence of opposing interests and groups are most accurately 
reflected in the ballot boxes. A distinguished member of the bar,'!? 





110 75 Pittsb. Leg. J., Pamp. No. 42, December 15, 1927. 
111 75 Pittsb. Leg. J., Pamp. No. 43, October 22, 1929. 
112 M. B., A.C.B.A., 1929-1951, December 12, 1929. 
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and a veteran jurist''* of this County, have referred to Association 
indorsement as a “kiss of death” for any judicial candidate. Presi- 
dent John G. Buchanan reported in 1943, that during the general 
elections that took place that year, six out of eight candidates in- 
dorsed by the Association were elected, and that in the general 
elections that took place in 1941, all but one of the eight candidates 
indorsed by the Association were elected. He went on to say that 
during the preceding fifteen years the record of the Association 
with the voters had been excellent, and certainly better than that 
experienced with the Governors to whom the Association recom- 
mended appointments.''' 

No attempt will be made here to evaluate the importance of 
Association indorsement. It will suffice if some insight is gained 
into the concern of the Association, as manifested in various ways, 
for the selection of qualified judges to the bench.'!® 

It appears that the Association first considered indorsement of 
candidates for political office in 1886 when the following resolu- 
tions were introduced and tabled: 1. A resolution by Mr. M. Cook 
whereby the Association was to refrain from approving or con- 
demning any political candidate; 2. A resolution by Mr. Keenan 
that the Association decline to approve or in any way act on a candi- 
date for the Court of Common Pleas No, 2.!!7 

Beginning in 1887, a special committee was appointed by the 
Association to nominate candidates for election to the bench in any 
particular election.''* The Association made no financial expendi- 
tures in this regard until 1892 when an unspecified sum of money 
was loaned to the “Association of the Bar of Allegheny County” 
which in turn sought to elect judges to the bench.''? No further 
activity by the Association in the political arena appears to have 
taken place until 1910 when a committee reported to the membership 





114 Debates over the appointment of Mr. William Eberharter to a judgeship in the 
United States District Court for the Western District of Pennsylvania as 
found in M. B., A.C.B.A., 1929-1951, June 23, 1949. 

115 M. B., A.C.B.A., 1929-1951, December 3, 1943. 

116 For a very strong stand against the refusal of bar organizations to take an 
active part in the election of judges, see E. R. Beckwith, “Politics and Public 
Relations, An Inquiry Into Some Historical Attitudes of the Organized Bar,” 
28 Jour. of Amer. Jur. Soc., pp. 182-185 (1948). 

117 M. B., No. 1, October 2, 1886. 

118 Jbid., November 5, 1887. 

119 M. B., No. 2, April 12, 1892. The Association at this time had meager finan- 
cial resources. Its entire income was received from initiation fees until No- 
vember 1, 1890, when an annual fee of $5.00 per member was adopted. See 

M. B., No. 1, November 1, 1890. 
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recommending the need for divorcing the judiciary from politics.'?° 

The Association eventually abandoned the special committee 
approach for indorsing judicial candidates and considered potential 
indorsees at a general meeting of the entire membership.'?! In 1916, 
it tabled a resolution recommending the appointment of Mr. Louis 
Brandeis to the United States Supreme Court by a 40 to 18 vote.'?? 
A new procedure was commenced in 1930 whereby the Association 
polled its members by mail using printed ballots which contained 
the names of potential indorsees.!?? 

In 1949, a dispute arose as to the method of selecting a nominee 
for a vacant judgeship in the local federal court. On its own 
initiative, the Judiciary Committee prepared a list of five names 
that were to be submitted to the President of the United States. 
The recommendations of the Committee were approved in spite of 
strong opposition from substantial elements within the Association.'*4 

5. General Administrative Improvements: The Association, in 
spite of its size, has taken a stand on a large number of matters 
touching the daily operation of small but essential aspects of the 
judiciary. As a service to the community and to the members of 
the profession as a whole, the Association made arrangements with 
the Prothonotary of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania whereby 
every appellant and appellee in each district was to file one copy 
of their paper books with the Allegheny County Law Library.!*° 
In an effort to add more dignity to judicial proceedings, a resolution 
was adopted recommending that all judges wear their judicial robes 
during trials.'*° The Association refused to recommend passage of 
legislation creating both the office of Supreme Court Prothonotary 
and authorizing the Chief Justice to transfer judges from one judicial 
district to another.'*7 Also, the Judges of the Courts of Common 
Pleas Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 were requested to daily prepare separate 
new trial, General Assignment and equity argument lists.'*8 In an 
attempt to preserve the efforts and time available to judges for the 
performance of their judicial functions, the Association opposed legis- 
lation giving judges the power to appoint members of the School Board 
120 Ibid., November 2, 1910. 

121 M. B., No. 3, January 9, 1913; M. B., A.C.B.A., 1929-1951, March 14, 1920. 
122 M. B., No. 3, February 11, 1916. 

123 M. B., A.C.B.A., 1929-1951, May 5, 1930. 

124 Ibid. January 21, 1949. 

125 M. B., No. 2, February 3, 1894. 
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in Pittsburgh.'*? Since their inception, the Courts of Common Pleas 
had been numbered, as is still true in Philadelphia County today, 
with each Court functioning as a separate independent entity. The 
Association successfully sponsored their much needed unification.'*° 
Legislation was introduced in the General Assembly equalizing costs 
in the various courts of the County,'*®! and well in advance of its 
time, the Association showed dissatisfaction with the role and oper- 
ation of the grand jury system.'%? 


Standards of the Legal Profession 
One of the Association’s most significant functions is the formu- 
lation of policies and the implementation of programs that tend to 
improve the individual lawyer’s level of performance. To the extent 
that it is successful in this regard, the Association will help prevent 
problems from arising that are attributable in whole or in part to 
the conduct of sub-marginal or unethical lawyers. The areas in 
which the Association has attempted to fulfill and exercise this 
responsibility and duty are as follows: 
1. Education of the Lawyer and Admission to the Bar: Dur- 
ing the infant days of the Association, Josiah Cohen introduced a 
resolution whereby, “ .... any male person of age, who shall have 
passed a course of law studies at the Western University of Pitts- 
burgh for the period of two years and has regularly graduated and 
received a diploma to that effect, should on presentation of such 
diploma be admitted to practice at the bar of the Courts of Alle- 
gheny County without an examination.” This effort to dispense 
with the forerunner of the modern bar examination was not suc- 
cessful.'*} No further action was taken by the Association in respect 
to admissions until 1896 when the following resolution was adopted: 
That the Judges of the several courts of this county be requested to make 


the following suggestions the basis for drafting a set of rules for the govern- 
ment of the examining committee of this bar: 


Ist. A preliminary examination shall be required in all cases of applicants 
to the bar, except where the applicant is a lawyer from another state, or 
other county in this state, who has practiced law for two years continuously 
immediately before his application for admission here. 


2nd. The term of study for admission to this bar shall be three years, 


129 Ibid., January 8, 1909. 

130 The separate numbering of the Courts of Common Pleas, persistently opposed 
with great tenacity by the Association, resulted in serious administrative 
difficulties. M. B., No. 3, April 2, 1909 and April 21, 1911. 

131 M. B., No. 3, January 5, 1917. 
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one of which must be spent in the office of a practicing attorney, but the 
time of study at any reputable law school shall shorten the time of study 
at this Bar by the time so spent, except in regard to the year’s experience 
in the law office. 


3rd. Lawyers from other states or other counties of this state are re- 
quired to pass a preliminary as well as a final examination before admis- 
sion, but they may be admitted without a preliminary examination if they 
have, in good faith, practiced law for two years continuously immediately 
prior to their application for admission.!34 

A fourth paragraph to this resolution prohibiting the admission 
of women to the bar was defeated. The resolution was prompted 
by a scheme on the part of students who went to law school in one 
of the western states, and after admission to the bar in such states, 
returned to Pennsylvania and applied for admission to the County 
bar without examination.’ The dispute over admission to the 
bar continued when in 1896 Mr. Charles C. Dickey introduced a 
motion which provided that inasmuch as the Western University of 
Pennsylvania had been attempting to secure the admission of its 
Law School graduates to the Allegheny County Bar upon school 
examinations alone, that the Association “deprecates such action as 
inexpedient .. . . to the interests of the Bar and the Public.” The 
motion was tabled by a vote of 28 to 27.'% 

One of a few instances of direct contact between the Association 
and law students occurred in 1926 when thirty-eight members of the 
senior class of the University of Pittsburgh School of Law, and 
thirty-four members of the senior class of Duquesne University 
Law School attended an Association meeting. On one prior occasion 
law students had been invited to attend Association meetings, but 
there is no record of their attendance.'*” 

With the exception of guest speakers who addressed the Asso- 
ciation, including Dean Wigmore of the Northwestern University 
School of Law,'** and the refresher program for returning veterans 
largely attributable to Dean Crane of the University of Pittsburgh 
School of Law, the Association has not conducted any substantial 
or systematic program for meeting the continuing educational needs 
of the lawyer after admission to the Bar.'*? During recent years 





134 M. B., No. 2, January 4, 1896. 

135 Ibid., November 2, 1895. 

136 Ibid., March 7, 1896. 

137 M. B., No. 3, February 25, 1926; M.B., No. 1, May 30, 1882. 

138 M. B., No. 3, March 31, 1926. 

139 The following quotation should indicate that if the Association has been derelict 
in this regard it certainly has not stood alone, for the problem is one that 
faces the legal profession throughout the country: “The fundamental theory of 
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several institutes dealing with novel, current, and otherwise inter- 
esting developments, of significant interest to the entire Bar, includ- 
ing the University of Pittsburgh’s Annual Survey, have been held 
under auspices of the Association. On November 11, 1960, it joined 
the Pennsylvania Bar Association and the American Law Institute 
in sponsoring an “Institute on Civil Litigation” at the Duquesne 
University School of Law. 

2. Adoption of the American Bar Association’s Canons of 
Professional Ethics: Soon after the standing Committee on Profes- 
sional Ethics was established in 1934,'*° it reported to the Asso- 
ciation through Chairman William H. Eckert, recommending adop- 
tion of the American Bar Association’s Canons of Ethics, excepting 
No. 39. The Committee added certain other canons in order to 
meet the needs of the local bar,'*! and their recommendations were 
soon thereafter accepted.'*? 

3. Enforcement of Professional Standards: A Committee of 
Censors was established in 1882 to receive and hear all complaints 
dealing with the professional mis-conduct of any member of the Bar 
of Allegheny County, though not a member of the Association. The 
first Committee consisted of the following: Adam M. Brown; William 
B. Negley; Malcolm Hay; J. H. Miller; and D. T. Watson. The 
first disbarment undertaken by the Committee was completed in 1885: 
a member of the bar was suspended from the practice of law for 
one year, and the Court threatened to disbar him permanently if 
he failed to pay an acknowledged $40.00 debt.'* 

Inasmuch as the recommendations of the five man Committee 
of Censors, when the Association recommended disciplinary action, 
constituted what was in effect an indictment when the proceeding 
moved to the courts, the Committee did not gather or present evi- 
dence as to any particular disbarment, but rather relied on a special 


Committee was first established—that continuing legal education is the re- 
sponsibility of the organized bar; national, state, and local, and that when- 
ever possible the actual conduct ‘of it should be through the bar association 
in collaboration with law schools and other organizations.” (Emphasis 
added) Continuing Legal Education for Professional Competence and Respon- 
sibility, published by the Joint Committee on Continuing Legal Education of 
the “ey Law Institute and the American Bar Association (Philadelphia, 
1959), 66. 

140 M. B., AGBA, 1929-1951, October 5, 1934. 
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three man committee to prosecute the matter before it and the 
courts.'*4 

The Committee of Censors performed its duties in an extremely 
conscientious manner, and most Association meetings held before 
1900 considered one of its disbarment recommendations. Much of 
the work performed by this Committee is handled today by the 
State Board of Governance.'** It encountered questions of un- 
ethical conduct resembling those plaguing the profession today. In 
1906, it was directed by the Association to investigate rumors “that 
certain attorneys at this Bar are guilty of having out runners or 
assistants.” '4 Previously, the Committee had censored a member 
of the bar for visiting the scene of an accident and soliciting clients.'*7 

The Association successfully opposed legislation whereby no 
member of the bar could be disbarred except upon a jury verdict, 
after trial in open court.'#® 

4. Unauthorized Practice of Law: The Association’s efforts 

in this area have moved in two directions: a) detection of individuals 
who hold themselves out as attorneys without being licensed; and 
b) encroachment of non-lawyer groups into areas traditionally re- 
served to the lawyer. 

The Association drafted, sponsored and successfully secured 
the passage of legislation, signed by the Governor on April 28, 1899, 
making it unlawful to hold oneself out as a member of the bar.'*9 
Soon after passage of this legislation, the Committee of Censors 
received a large number of complaints that the Act was being 
violated.'*° 

A most difficult and perplexing problem facing the legal 
profession today is that which comes within the ambit of the phrase, 
“the unauthorized practice of law.” The scope and magnitude of 
this problem is prodigious, and little substantial headway has been 
made in solving it. 

During the depression, the Association first showed serious 


144 Ibid., October 3, 1885; Ibid., March 5, 1887. 

145 One interesting development arising out of the activity of the Committee of 
Censors was the pressure that developed within the Association to unify the 
several courts of Common Pleas. Until this was realized, it was necessary 
for the Association to prosecute a disbarment before each of the several 
courts. M. B., No. 2, June 4, 1898. 
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and sustained concern with the unauthorized practice of law. A 
special five man committee was appointed to study the practice of 
law by trust companies.'®' A year later, in 1932, a group of younger 
lawyers agitated for a general and overall study of the problem, and 
the Association appointed a special committee, consisting of the fol- 
lowing, to take on this herculean task: William S. Doty; Thomas N. 
Griggs; W. B. Paul; Jacob Shulgold; and Thomas P. Trimble, Jr.'*? 

The Committee reported to the Association at its next regular 
meeting and brought up for discussion the activities of local motor 
clubs that provided legal service to their members in matters in- 
volving summary convictions and claims for damages arising out of 
automobile accidents. The Association authorized the Committee to 
contact the motor clubs requesting that they strictly limit their legal 
services to advising members facing summary convictions.'5? The 
motor clubs generally acquiesced in the Committee’s requests.'*4 

The Committee made a long, complete and detailed report in 
1933 after a year of intensive study. In a pervasive manner the re- 
port evaluated the place, role and function of the Association within 
the community, and went on to recommend the adoption of a large 
number of constructive measures. To begin with, the Association was 
urged to authorize the establishment of a permanent committee dealing 
with the unauthorized practice of law. With foresight that was to 
bear fruit within another decade, the Committee recommended the 
need for a broad based and continuous public relations program so as 
to enhance the position of the Association as well as the profession, 
and above all, to make the public aware of the many legal services that 
are available to them. The need for a separate criminal court was 
recognized, and once again, another Association report recommended 
the abolishment of the minor judiciary. The Committee moved into 
uncharted waters that have yet to be mastered when it recommended 
the appointment of a special committee to confer with the Pennsyl- 
vania Institute of Certified Public Accountants in order to determine 
the extent to which they had invaded areas previously reserved to 
the legal profession.'55 The report was quickly accepted by the 
Association.'*° 
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(1933). 
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In 1936, the Committee reported that at No. 3550 April Term 
1936, the Court had enjoined the minor judiciary of Allegheny 
County from performing legal services, and that copies of the decree 
would be forwarded to every individual that it would affect.'*’ 

The report rendered by the Committee evidenced the beginning 
of a new attitude on the part of the Association. It marked the 
break with a past, tradition bound and at times rooted in a stereo- 
typed approach to problems. One senses that soon after acceptance 
of the report, the Association became more receptive to activities 
and projects outside areas that it traditionally occupied. The last 
decade perhaps most clearly reflects the new Association with indi- 
cations that it is to become a more meaningful force in the community. 


The Last Decade 


To date, the Association has passed through two rather different 
periods. The first, extending from the date of its founding to the 
termination of World War I, might aptly be called the period when 
the Association literally struggled for survival. It was a period 
when the need for and usefulness of organized bar associations was 
seriously questioned and doubted in many quarters. Also during 
this time, organized bar associations were not always representative 
of the profession, and at times apathy on the part of the membership 
was widespread. As said before, the Association was totally in- 
active during twelve of the first fourteen years of its existence. 
The rapid increase in the number of lawyers in the County beginning 
with the twentieth century generated a need for unified action in 
order to serve the needs of the individual lawyer by successfully 
pursuing group objectives and interests. 

Once an organizational pattern was established, and continuity 
realized, efforts could be devoted to formulating and implementing 
policies and programs simultaneously beneficial to the community 
and the profession. This was the beginning of the second period. 
At this time, these undertakings were sporadic and disjointed; pur- 
poses were not articulated, and those that were sought seldom pro- 
vided the framework for any significant undertaking. In many ways, 
the Association in the post World War I era up until the beginning 
of the present decade, was uncertain of how aggressively and with 
what degree of success it could function outside areas traditionally 
occupied by any bar association. 





157 Ibid., January 3, 1936. 
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The last decade has seen the beginning of a new period that 
is setting the framework for bar associations of the next generation. 
Two tentative conclusions can be drawn: 1. shortly, Association 
membership will be coextensive with membership in the bar; and 2. 
programs and policies meant to serve the needs of the community 
for better and more readily available legal services are receiving 
more time and attention. As a result, the status and rewards ac- 
corded to and realized by individual members of the profession should 
be improved. The ultimate benefactor will be the community at large. 

The Association has become more actively interested in the 
individual needs of its members. Though as early as 1886 concern 
was shown for the financial needs of the individual lawyer and his 
family,'** recent years have seen aggressive efforts expended to build 
up a fund to assist needy lawyers. The fund is financed through 
money received by active solicitation and voluntary contributions. 
Fortunately, there have been few demands placed on the fund, which 
exceeds $18,000 today.'*? In addition, medical insurance plans are 
available for any interested member. 

The Association has left its own halls and entered those of Con- 
gress in order to assist the lawyer in preparing for his retirement. 
Pending legislation allowing a tax credit for pension plan payments 
was indorsed and actively lobbied for on several occasions.'®° 

As evidence of its institutional maturity and in recognition of 
its responsibilities to the profession, strong sentiment has de- 
veloped recently for the employment of a full-time administrator by 
the Association. As early as 1941, the need for an executive secre- 
tary was recognized, and actively endorsed by leading members of 
the Association.'®' The matter was brought into issue in 1956 when 
incoming President Ira R. Hill requested that it be given serious 
consideration.'® More recently, Thomas W. Pomeroy, Jr., then 
President, strongly emphasized the need for a full-time adminis- 
trator, indicating that efforts had recently been unsuccessfully ex- 
pended to employ such talent.'®’ If the Association hopes to con- 
tinue its present growth pattern, or even to continue effective dis- 





158 M. B., No. 1, February 2, 1886. 

159 M. B. A.C.B.A., October 29, 1959. Recently, the Internal Revenue Service 
certified the Lawyers’ Fund as a tax exempt charity. Allegheny Lawyer, No. 
12, September, 1960, p. 1. 

160 Ibid., March 7, 1952. 

161 Ibid., May 2, 1941. 

162 Ibid., December 26, 1956. 

163 Ibid., December 18, 1959. 
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charge of past activities, it is inevitable that professional full-time 
skilled administrative talent be retained with status and compen- 
sation commensurate with the office. The Association underwent 
a significant structural reorganization in 1960 by providing for a 
senior vice president, who would apparently fill the position tra- 
ditionally assigned to the vice president who stands ready, if neces- 
sary, to succeed the president, and in addition four administrative 
vice presidents. This latter group will function as administrative 
assistants to the president, thereby removing many of the minor 
though extremely important routine administrative duties from his, 
at times, over-burdened shoulders.'©?4 

Pressure has developed in recent years to alter the structure 
of the Association along functional lines. Charles W. Herald pro- 
posed that its organizational pattern be altered so as to provide for 
separate units representing areas of legal specialization.'** Recog- 
nizing the developments of new areas of the law, it was also pro- 
posed, unsuccessfully, that permanent committees on insurance and 
military affairs be established.'® 

The administration and overall effectiveness of the judiciary 
has been of immediate and predominant concern. Many facets of 
this problem have been explored and acted on. As usual, the quality 
of talent secured for the bench, and more particularly, the means of 
selection, has been singularly important. The Missouri Plan for 
selecting judges'®* has been aggressively advocated largely by the 
Committee on the Pennsylvania Plan for Judge Tenure, headed by 
Attorney Ella Graubart, who has personally expended prodigious 
efforts in this area,'®’ and arranged for the introduction of enabling 
legislation in the General Assembly.'®* 

The Association has shown concern for the need to have ade- 
quate counsel represent defendants in various judicial proceedings. 
In 1957, the Association adopted a resolution recognizing the duty 
of a lawyer to represent the unpopular defendant, the so-called holder 
of unpopular beliefs, with particular reference to Smith Act vio- 
lators.'6® After singling out Attorneys Joseph I. Lewis, Zeno Fritz 


163A Vol. 77, No. 153, The Pittsburgh Press, November 22, 1960, p. 8. 

164 Ibid., January 28, 1955. 

165 Ibid., October 14, 1955. 

166 For reference to a fuller development of the details of the Plan, see footnote 
No. 91. 

167 M. B., A.C.B.A., May 28, 1954; October 29, 1954; December 17, 1954. 

168 Jbid., December 15, 1955. 
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and Pearce O’Connor for their efforts, the resolution pledged the 
support of the Association to any lawyer attacked or criticized for 
undertaking such a defense. Recently, new progress has been made 
in this area. The Association, at the instigation of the Criminal 
Court Committee, initiated the “Volunteer Defender” (Project) 
under the direction of David F. Tuthill, Esquire, and Paul R. 
Jenkins, Esquire. The purpose behind this new effort is clear: 
the volunteer defenders will be responsible for representing and 
defending unfortunate and needy criminal defendants before and 
during their triais, and where necessary rendering incidental forms 
of legal assistance evolving out of the main criminal charges.'64 

Docket congestion, a matter of obvious and immediate concern 
to all, has been attacked on two fronts: emphasis has been placed 
on encouraging informal settlements of claims; development of a 
system of compulsory arbitration has been persistently encouraged. 
In 1957, both incoming president J. Vincent Burke, Jr., and his 
predecessor, Ira R. Hill, emphasized the desirability of terminating 
litigation by compromise; the latter went on to suggest adoption 
of a schedule of damages similar to that utilized in Workmen’s Com- 
pensation claims.'7° The County Court in 1959 laid the groundwork 
for a system of compulsory arbitration. In 1960, a system of 
arbitration for minor civil litigation was adopted and implemented 
throughout Allegheny County largely through the patient and per- 
sistent efforts of the Association. Hillard Kreimer, Esquire, Arbi- 
tration Program Chairman, recently reported that shortly after the 
arbitration tribunals were established, nine hundred and eighty 
attorneys volunteered to serve as arbitrators without compensation. 
Under Order of Court, dated August 23, 1960, detailed “Rules for 
Arbitration” were promulgated by the County Court.'7! 

One of the popular and widely acclaimed recommendations of 


the position and role of the Association in this area, see Pomeroy, “Sym- 
posium: The Right to Counsel and the Unpopular Cause—A Practitioner’s 
View,” 20 U. of Pitt. L. Rev., 741. 744-745 (1959). 

169A Pittsb. Leg. J., Vol. 86, No. 203, October 19, 1960, p. 2. 

170 M. B., A.C.B.A., October 25, 1957. 

171 Ibid., December 3, 1958. For details concerning the implementation of the ar- 
bitration system, see Allegheny Lawyer, No. 12, September, 1960, p. 1. How 
long the lawyer-arbitrator will be willing to serve without compensation is 
a matter for some concern. Recently, President Judge Benjamin Lencher of 
the Allegheny County Court was prepared to ask County Commissioners for 
$100,000 with which to pay arbitrators. In order to preserve continuity, the 

lawyer-arbitrators have agreed to continue their splendid cooperation without 

any pecuniary compensation. Vol. 77, No. 139, The Pittsburgh Press, No- 
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the Association was adopted in 1959 when a resolution was passed 
calling for the passage of Senate Bill 556, which had been intro- 
duced in the General. Assembly of Pennsylvania. The proposed 
legislation sought to end the alleged “Balkanization” of the legal 
profession by permitting a lawyer, admitted to practice before the 
‘Pennsylvania Supreme Court, to practice anywhere in the State. 
Under present practices, a lawyer can only practice in one of the 
judicial districts, which is usually coextensive with a county.!7? 

One of the more recent proposals dealing with the judiciary 
was submitted by Judge Henry Ellenbogen, of the Court of Common 
Pleas, and entitled: “Proposed; A Program for the Reorganization 
of the Courts of Allegheny County.” In sweeping terms, the plan 
proposed the unification of all courts in the County with separate 
specialized divisions; abolition of the Allegheny County Court and 
appointment of a chief administrator for the court system. In order 
to expedite trials, it was recommended that additional judgeships 
be created, and that increased use be made of pre-trial conferences 
and conciliation, thereby keeping and settling more controversies 
outside the courtroom.'7’ 

A bold public relations program, meant to inform and educate 
the public of the need for and availability of legal services, and the 
place of law in our everyday life, was undertaken during this period. 
Under the leadership of Thomas V. Douglas, Esquire, the program 
utilized television, radio, and the newspapers.'” 

The Lawyer’s Referral Service was successfully integrated into 
the public relations program which in turn emphasized the need to 
fully and wisely use all available legal services. The extent to which 
these programs complemented each other is evidenced by the vastly 
expanded use being made of the Referral Service.'” 


Conclusion 


Much could be written and said about the past activities, pro- 
grams and policies of the Association. The past provides a basis 
for possible criticism and genuine well deserved praise. The present 
offers an opportunity for reflection. The Association is becoming a 





172 Ibid., May 26, 1959. 
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large organization, made up of many members with varying interests 
and backgrounds. One thing is obvious—it is becoming an important 
institution in Allegheny County. Simultaneously, and less obviously 
—it is becoming the conscience and spokesman for the profession. 
In our complex and demanding society, it is increasingly difficult for 
the at times insignificant individual practitioner to establish standards 
of professional conduct and performance that would serve to give him 
guidance in the daily pursuit of his profession. He must look to 
the Association, which to the extent that it fails to provide assistance, 
or caters to the interests of a special group, will dissipate a priceless 
opportunity—increasing the quality and quantity of legal services 
available to the public as a whole. 


APPENDIX A 





Date Elected President Opposed Vice President Opposed 
March 19, 1870 Adam M. Brown Yes John H. Bailey No 
March 25, 1871 Adam M. Brown No James W. Murray No 
March 16, 1872 James W. Murray UNK Albert G. Cochran UNK 
* x * 

March 18, 1882 John H. Hampton UNK Josiah Cohen UNK 
March 1883 * “3 
May 3, 1884 William B. Negley UNK Josiah Cohen UNK 


February 7, 1885 William B. Negley No Josiah Cohen No 
March 6, 1886 William B. Negley No Josiah Cohen = 
March 5, 1887 William B. Negley No Josiah Cohen 

March 3, 1888 William B. Negley No Samuel A. McClung UNE 
March 2, 1889 William B. Negley No Samuel A. McClung No 
March 1, 1890 Samuel A. McClung No Marcus A. Woodward No 
March 7, 1891 Samuel A. McClung No Marcus A. Woodward No 


March 5, 1892 Marcus A. Woodward No James S. Young Yes 
March 4, 1893 Marcus A. Woodward No James S. Young No 
February 3, 1894 James S. Young No William Scott No 
March 2, 1895 James S. Young No William Scott No 
March 7, 1896 William Scott No Charles C. Dickey Yes 
March 7, 1897 William Scott No Charles C. Dickey No 
March 7, 1898 Charles C. Dickey No Thomas Patterson UNK 
March 3, 1899 Charles C. Dickey No Thomas Patterson No 
xk #4 ** 

March 2, 1900 Hon. Robert S. Frazer No Edwin Z. Smith No 
March 1, 1901 Hon. Robert S. Frazer No Joseph M. Swearingen Yes 
March 7, 1902 Thomas Patterson No Thomas Herriott Yes 
March 6, 1903 Thomas Patterson No Thomas Herriott Yes 
March 4, 1904 Thomas Herriott No Albert Y. Smith Yes 
March 3, 1905 Thomas Herriott No Albert Y. Smith No 
March 2, 1906 Albert Y. Smith No Winfield K. Shiras UNK 
March 1, 1907 Albert Y. Smith No Winfield K. Shiras No 
March 6, 1908 Winfield K. Shiras No Frank C. Osburn Yes 
March 5, 1909 Frank C. Osburn No William S. Miller No 
March 4, 1910 Frank C. Osburn No William S. Miller No 





* The Association was inactive during this period. 
** Charles C. Dickey refused to accept the renomination for the presi- 

dency. Thomas Patterson refused the nomination for the presidency 
and accepted a renomination for the vice-presidency. 
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March 3, 1911 William S. Miller No 
March 1912 William S. Miller No 
March 7, 1913 James Carpenter No 
March 6, 1914 Addison M. Imbrie Yes 


h 5, 1915 Addison M. Imbrie No 
h 3, 1916 Wiliiam S. Thomas No 
h 2, 1917 William S. Thomas No 





number of votes: 
Strassburger, 120. 


der Voort. 


March 1, 1918 George E. Alter No 
March 7, 1919 George E. Alter No 
March 4, 1920 Rowland A. Balph No 
March 4, 1921 Rowland A. Balph No 


April 4, 1923 Edwin S. Smith No 
May 2, 1924 Edwin S. Smith No 
May 1, 1925 Alexander Gilfillan No 
May 7, 1926 Alexander Gilfillan No 
May 6, 1927 Joseph Stadtfeld No 
May 4, 1928 Joseph Stadtfeld No 
May 3, 1929 William W. Smith No 
May 2, 1930 Arthur M. Scully Yes 
May 1, 1931 Arthur M. Scully No 
June 6, 1932 John G. Frazer No 
May 5, 1933 John G. Frazer No 
May 4, 1934 W. W. Stoner No 
May 3, 1935 W. W. Stoner No 
May 1, 1936 Andrew W. Forsyth No 
May 7, 1937 Andrew W. Forsyth No 
May 6, 1938 Harold Obernauer No 
May 5, 1939 Harold Obernauer No 
May 3, 1940 John G. Buchanan No 
May 2, 1941 James Milholland No 
May 1, 1942 Chas. F. C. Arensberg No 
May 7, 1943 James H. Gray No 
May 5, 1944 Albert C. Hersch No 
May 4, 1945 William H. Eckert No 
May 3, 1946 T. F. Ryan, Sr. No 
May 2, 1947 G. Dixon Shrum No 
ee ek 

May 7, 1948 W. Denning Stewart No 
May 6, 1949 Robt. Van der Voort Yes 
May 5, 1950 J. Garfield Houston No 
May 4, 1951 Elder W. Marshall Yes 
May 2, 1952 Thomas N. Griggs No 
May 5, 1953 Thomas N. Griggs No 
December 4, 1953 Louis Caplan No 
December 17, 1954 Harbaugh Miller No 
December 15, 1955 Joseph A. Beck No 
December 7, 1956 Ira R. Hill No 
December 11, 1957 J. Vincent Burke, Jr. No 
December 3, 1958 T. W. Pomeroy, Jr. No 
October 29, 1959 John A. Robb Yes 
December 7, 1960 David Glick No 


*** Three candidates ran for Vice-President 
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James Carpenter UNK 
James Carpenter No 
Addison M. Imbrie No 
Alexander Gilfillan No 
Alexander Gilfillan No 


George E. Alter No 
George E. Alter No 
R. A. Balph Yes 
R. A. Balph No 
George E. Shaw No 


William S. Dalzell No 


(died May 6, 1921, and replaced by V. Pres. Dalzell) 
March 2, 1922 William S. Dalzell No 


Edwin S. Smith No 
Alexander Gilfillan No 
Alexander Gilfillan No 


Joseph Stadtfeld No 
Joseph Stadtfeld No 


William W. Smith No 
William W. Smith No 


Arthur M. Scully No 
John G. Frazer Yes 
John G. Frazer No 
W. W. Stoner No 
W. W. Stoner No 


Andrew W. Forsyth No 
Andrew W. Forsyth No 


Harold Obernauer Yes 
Harold Obernauer No 
W. B. McFall No 
John G. Buchanan No 
James Milholland No 
Chas. F. C. Arensberg Yes 
James H. Gray Yes 
Albert C. Hersch No 
William H. Eckert Yes 
T. F. Ryan, Sr. Yes 
G. Dixon Shrum No 


W. Denning Stewart No 
+e 


Robt. Van der Voort — 
J. Garfield Houston Yes 
Elder W. Marshall Yes 
Thomas N. Griggs Yes 


Louis Caplan No 
Louis Caplan No 
Harbaugh Miller Yes 
Joseph A. Beck Yes 
Ira R. Hill No 


J. Vincent Burke, Jr. Yes 
T. W. Pomeroy, Jr. No 
John A. Robb Yes 
David Glick Yes 
Wm. A. Challener, Jr. No 


and received the following 


T. L. Jones, 115; S. W. Pringle, 112; and E. B. 
Inasmuch as no candidate had received a majority 
of the votes cast, the President under the by-laws exercised his right 
to name the vice-president and appointed the Honorable Robert Van 





























ALFRED PARSONS’ DIARY— 
A BOATING HOLIDAY 


Edited by CHARLES Morse Stotz 


Alfred John Parsons (1842-1890), has been preserved by his 

daughter, Mary H. Parsons of Ingram, Pennsylvania, who has 
kindly consented to its publication here. Miss Parsons is remem- 
bered by many, including the writer, for her lifelong devotion to 
music and piano instruction. 

Exuberant, uninhibited personal records such as this, carry us 
back to the scenes and spirit of other days with a sense of reality 
lacking in formal historical writing. This is valid source material. 
One is immediately impressed in this article with two aspects of 
western Pennsylvania of which we are little aware today—the all 
but vanished canals and one-time popularity of rowing on the rivers. 

The manuscript was accompanied by a drawing of the route and 
section through the canal. (See page 350.) I examined and photo- 
graphed vestiges of the canals, ditches, and the stone lock chambers in 
the course of the Western Pennsylvania Architectural Survey (1932- 
36) over most of the route followed by Parsons. Some of these may 
be seen today. A state historical marker on Route 19, just south 
of Meadville, calls attention to the ditch of the Feeder Canal, shown 
facing page 354, which was traversed by Parsons’ crew from Con- 
neaut Lake to the aqueduct over French Creek, six miles below 
Meadville. In the September 1960 issue of THE WESTERN PENN- 
SYLVANIA HisTorICAL MAGAZINE there is a map which shows the 
Pennsylvania canal system with W. R. Rhoads’ article, “The Penn- 
sylvania Canal.” Incidentally, this map omits the “Cross-cut Canal” 
that ran from Mahoningtown on the Beaver River to Akron and 
Cleveland. It is regrettable that much has been written about the 
canals but little or nothing done to preserve a record of their 
physical structure. The remarkable canal era is little remembered 


TH happy chronicle, written almost a hundred years ago by 





Mr. Stotz, a trustee of the Society and a fellow of the American Institute 
of Architects, is author of The Early Architecture of Western Pennsylvania 
and co-author of Drums in the Forest. This diary was brought to the atten- 
tion of Mr. Stotz by Mrs. W. W. Stoner, Jr., a niece of Miss Parsons.—Ed. 

















Route of the boat trip, from a sketch made by Parsons. 
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Typical section through Canal, as sketched by Parsons. 
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and within another generation all physical evidence will have been 
obliterated. 

The Xanthe was one of many boat clubs organized by amateur 
Pittsburgh oarsmen. The Historical Society owns two large framed 
lithographs of the Undine Boat Club, and of the Eclipse Barge Club, 
both organized in 1856. The pictures show portraits of the mem- 
bers grouped about a drawing showing their boats on the river, 
one of which is reproduced facing page 355. The boats had pic- 
turesque names. Those in the Eclipse Barge Club were named 
Eclipse, Darling, Albatross, Frolic, and Embla. The Undine Boat 
Club, A. Nimick, President, listed the following records: 


Champion 1857 4 oars 3 mi. Time 21:35 
Champion 1859 8 oars 24% mi. Time 16:15 
Champion 1859 4 oars 3 mi. Time 20: 30 


The Columbia Boat Club, with headquarters in a floating club- 
house under the Seventh Street bridge, remained active until the 
twenties. The best racing waters in the district, and among the 
best in America, was the Hulton Course on the Allegheny, between 
Verona and Twelve Mile Island. This course was well known 
throughout the racing world in the eighties and nineties when na- 
tional and international races were rowed here, attracting such out- 
standing professionals as Courtney and Ten Eyck. Boat trains, 
with bleachers erected on flat cars, provided the means for spec- 
tators to follow the boats as they raced. Betting, which reached 
enormous proportions, proved the downfall of professional rowing 
on the Allegheny. Racing was abandoned in the nineties amid 
charges of corruption and scandal, tampering with boats and rig- 
ging the races. 

Amateur oarsmanship had its last active days at the Oakmont 
Boat Club in the early twenties. In 1924 I bought a beautiful old 
shell from Mawhinney of the Columbia Boat Club and enjoyed the 
exhilarating sport on these beautiful waters for several years. At 
that time we had some forty oarsmen, most ex-college crew men. 
The leaders in this revival were Bob Roche, a member of Princeton’s 
first crew, and the late Jim Graham, from Harvard. We had some 
14 singles, 4 doubles, 2 fours and 1 eight-oared shell. The sport 
suffered with the increase in speed boats on the river, the waves 
from which could crack a shell in two if the oarsman did not have 
time to turn his boat broadside to them. The flood of 1936 carried 
away every shell and the clubhouse as well, thus ending the modern 
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revival of a sport which survives only in college crew racing and a 
handful of boat clubs throughout the country. The only relic of 
local rowing is now hanging in the Men’s Grill Room of the Uni- 
versity Club. This is the shell of Jim Graham, converted to use 
as a lighting fixture, when, at last, he reluctantly hung up his oars. 

I hope someone will pursue the subject of rowing on the Pitts- 
burgh rivers in the nineteenth century. Undoubtedly an enormous 
mass of material may be found in the newspapers and early 
photographs. 


Trip TO CONNEAUT 

On Monday Morning, Aug. 16, 1869, while attending to busi- 
ness as usual at the counter of the Dollar Savings Bank I was glad 
to see my old Friend Frank Rinehart come in to Shake Hands. 
Frank is Teller of the Ist National Bank of this City. [Pittsburgh] 
He appeared laboring under supressed excitement When he asked 
me if I could or would or had taken my furlough for this Year. 
I told him I had taken all I was going to take for the present. “Oh 
Alf. You must go with us. We are going to have a good time. 
Jim Rinehart, Jim Bell, Jack Irwin, Syd Madiera, Dal Wilkins, 
Flor Means and I are going to Conneaut Lake and we want You 
Along. We are Going in the Eight oared racing Barge of the 
Xanthe Club, by way of Beaver Canal and French Creek and the 
Allegheny River about 300 miles of a Row. We are going mainly 
for our Health, Fresh Air, fine Scenery and a little Fishing. Come 
along. We will take a tent and provisions and a darkey to Cook 
for us and we will have a gay time generally.” 

I must confess the brilliant Picture overcame my scruples and 
partaking of Franks excitement in the anticipation of pleasure to be 
enjoyed, after thinking a moment, I replied, “Frank, I'll go if I can 
get off.” “All right, Alf, we'll count on you,” and off he went. 

I had some trouble arranging matters at the Bank to get off 
but at last the Officers of the Bank told me to Clear out but for 
not more than 10 Days. I borrowed a gum Blanket and an army 
Blanket from Some Friends. After various preliminaries on Tues- 
day afternoon, patching the Boat which leaked, putting leather on 
the Oars, we got the provisions all down to the River ready to start. 
On Wednesday Morning After Breakfast at 8 Oclock we were all 
aboard and away down the Ohio. It was a pleasant bright Summer 
Morning and many bright thoughts flitted through our Heads. We 
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had not Gone % mile untill Frank who was pulling Stroke broke 
his oar. We all felt our spirits Sink at this unfavorable omen at 
the Start for we knew that we had a big undertaking before us and 
I, for one, had many misgivings that we would be able to accom- 
plish it. But as the oar was broke only % through Frank turned 
the other side front and pulled ahead. We all being loth to turn 
back, we rowed on down the Ohio to Manchester where Dal was 
acquainted at Coulter’s Boat House Where he got an extra Oar for us. 

So fire away boys! We must encamp 5 miles above New 
Brighton on the Beaver River to night. A long pull and a strong 
pull! A race with the Railway train, many remarks to persons on 
the Shore who warmly cheered us, waving their Hats and hand- 
kerchiefs as we passed along. “How far is it to Sewickley?” “5 
Miles.” “Much obliged” from Dal. Much obliged came to be a 
bye word for every time we asked a question and got a civil answer, 
which was about every five minutes, “Much Obliged” would chorus 
out the Crew. As I write now, the dip of the Oars, the repartee, 
the gay shout and merry laugh come back to me and I feel once 
more amid the gay light hearted voyageurs. 

“oh Say fellows, Stop Just a minute” came out in the treble of 
Jim Bell. A shout of merriment from the crew, “Jim You are 
giving out. Nary a stop, Jim!” “Jack, put Your oar in! No 
Sodjering!” “somebody bail out!” Pass along the sweet Oil.” 
This was for the Hands to keep them from blistering. “I have got 
my first blister.” “Oh My Back.” “Oh Say Fellows, look at the 
ostrich on Horseback over in the foliage on the left Hand shore.” 
cried Jim Bell, in the vain Effort to induce us to slacken our Efforts 
at the oar and give him a rest.” “There is a Sand bar. Look out 
or we'll knock a hole in Her. Keep her to the left, Gideon” Gideon 
was our darkey, Cook and helmsman. “Oh I belong to Gideons 
Band.” ‘“There’s a rock ahead. look out, Gideon.” “Wie Geht 
es mit Ihren Gesundheit.” “Should be Ihre Jim’’ “No it Shouldnt, 
Alf.” Ill bet the Ice Cream on it.” “Done. See you when we 
get Home.” Around this bend is Shousetown. 10 Miles to Rochester 
and dinner. So we carried on, gay fine fellows. 

We reached Rochester about two Oclock, had Dinner, and re- 
mained there untill about 4. We had gone about 30 miles from 
Pittsburgh in 6 Hours. We had to repair the Boat Some and rest 
ourselves. Heretofore we had been rowing down Stream. Now 
we leave the Ohio and ascend the Beaver which is much Harder 
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work than descending. After dinner we passed our boat through 
the first lock, of which we have still 69 to pass through. Then a 
beautifull pull of five Miles of Slackwater to New Brighton. We 
passed, I think, three or four locks here. Quite a crowd came to 
See us as we stopped and got Some Soda Water. I wrote a few 
lines to the folks at Home. Then we started for our camping place. 
The scenery is very Grand here and very wild. The Forest for 
Hundreds of Miles is as wild as when Trodden by the Savage, 
the only sign of civilization being an occasional Canal Packet creep- 
ing along the Shore or a party of Sportsman after Ducks or Fish. 
The Woods resound to many a shout and laugh and song as we 
glided over the clear water of the Beaver. 

At last about dark we espy a spot which we think will suit for 
our Camp. We land, unload our little boat, Pitch our Tent and 
Build our fire. Gideon gets Supper ready. Good strong Coffee, 
Ham, Eggs, Etc and we all eat very Heartily. Our Boat has been 
leaking Badly in the Afternoon so we take it out on the shore, turn 
it upside down, put thick white lead in the Cracks and Nail Holes 
and fix her up so as to be ready for the Morrow. Our first night 
in Camp was so sudden a change from the Cosy Feather Beds and 
warm Blankets of our City Homes to the Cold Hard Ground and 
rough Army Blankets that few of us slept much, if any. We all eat 
so Hearty a supper and drank so much strong coffee and Smoked 
so Many vilianous Tobies that When we laid down to try to rest 
after our hard days labor, we found the Blood coursing like fire 
through our veins. Sleep, though we courted her asiduously, re- 
fused to lend her gentle influence to recruit our Wearied Frames. 
The fun was fast and furious and lasted to the “we Sma’ hours 
ayant the Twal.” If All the witty sayings and Jokes perpetrated 
could be remembered they would make quite a Book. 

After laying a long time very quiet, trying to Sleep, I felt so 
feverish that I thought I would get a drink of water. Seeing the 
shadow of a figure outside in the firelight I said, in a sepulchural 
whisper, “Gideon! Gideon!” “Well sah.” “Gideon, will you please 
hand me in a drink. I cannot get up without disturbing the rest.” 
“Parsons, aint you asleep?” Growled Frank. “I don’t believe 
there is a man in the Tent asleep.” An investigation revealed the 
fact that the only one of the Eight who was reposing in the arms 
of Somnus was Dal. Dal is quite a Boy, being yet a good way back 
in his teens. It is a fact I observed in the army that Boys will sleep 
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much easier than those of more mature years under circumstances 
of this Character. For a while there was Pandemonium but at Last, 
all feeling the need of Rest to Prepare for the Labor of the Morrow, 
Quiet was restored. 

After Breakfast we examined our Boat, filled all the cracks and 
nail holes with White Lead. As the sun was getting warm we were 
afraid she would be warped, so we put her in the water, packed 
our tent, Blankets and utensils aboard. Our Captain, when we are 
all in our places, gives the Command: “Now Boys, Strike her for 
Newcastle.” Off we glide, bidding good bye to our first Camp on 
the Beaver. 

Soon the sun begins to beat down in midsummer fury. All of 
us, having lost so much sleep the night before, found that the exertion 
was beginning to tell on us. However, there was no flagging. All 
bent to the oars with a will and mile after mile fell behind us. If we 
had met with no obstructions we could have reached New Castle 
about Four Oclock, and not been very tired either. Our first hint 
of trouble Was from a Canal Boatman who asked us where we were 
going. When we told him he Said we could not get to New Castle 
this week for the water was out of the 3 mile Level and would not 
be in before Sunday. This was a disappointment for we did not 
like to lose the time as some of us had to be back at our places by 
Saturday week. As we passed the Mouth of the Connequenessing 
many wanted to go up there and fish until Saturday, it looked so 
very inviting and cool, the Foliage almost meeting in the Centre of 
the Stream. However our Captain (Frank) said “Push ahead, boys. 
We will go as far as we can and when we have to stop we will 
know better what to do.” We had to pass a good many locks. As 
the Beaver is all slackwater from its mouth we became quite expert 
in opening and closing the Gates. At first it was very awkward 
to us but by the time we arrived at New Castle we could do it as 
well as Canal Boatmen. 

About 3 Oclock we arrived at the Mouth of Mahoning, or 
Mahoningtown as it is called, where Mahoning Creek unites with 
the Beaver. Here we found the Water all out of the Level on ac- 
count of a Break in the dam. So we would be compelled to take 
our boat a long circuit up the Beaver which was very shallow, or 
wait untill the dam would be repaired and the level full of water. 

After an animated consultation the Go Ahead American Spirit pre- 
vailed and we determined to risk the River. We had all along 
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Expected to reach New Castle in time for dinner and therefore we 
had not Eaten anything since breakfast. We still cherished that 
hope and decided to push on, being told that it was only 5 miles by 
the river and three by the Canal to the town. 

Had we known the hard struggle it would be with Swift Cur- 
rent, riffles, fish dams, Etc that was before us, we would have 
fortified our inner man before attempting it. Because of the hard 
labor of the last two days and the loss of sleep, we were ill prepared 
for the Severe and protracted Effort. Soon after we entered the 
River we began to encounter Sand bars over which the water was 
but a few inches deep. We had to doff our rubber garments, enter 
the water and lift the Boat over into deeper water. So it was 
about every Hundred Yards. In deep water we would Jump in 
and row to the next riffle where the water was running at about 
a Hundred Miles an hour. It took all our Power and endurance to 
lift and push the Boat over. None of us ever worked so hard in 
our lives before, nor will, I believe, ever work at harder or more 
disagreeable work again. The Boat was very fragile and we had to 
Exercise great care. If she had struck a Stone very hard we 
might have Knocked a hole in her bottom which is only % of an 
inch thick and of the very lightest material. It was very tantalizing 
to ask some of the inhabitants how far it was to New Castle and 
receive an answer “3 miles” and then, after an hour’s hard work, on 
propounding the Same Question to hear another Jakey say that it 
was Seven miles or five Miles. At last we arrived at the aqueduct 
where the Canal Crosses. We received positive information that 
it was but two Miles. We could Stand it no longer so we hired 
a wagon to take our luggage to the town. With the lightened boat 
we reached our Haven about Seven Oclock. 

We were too exhausted to make Camp and, instead, stopped 
in a Hotel for Supper, Bed and Breakfast. I eat very little supper 
and returned immediately, as also did Jim Rinehart, to the Room. 
The day had been very Hot and our room, being on the Sunny Side 
of the Frame Hotel, was as Hot as a Bake Oven. I felt very 
miserable. From Jim’s Expression I knew he was in like condition. 
I felt like having a drink of Milk and ordered a Pitcher full. Jim 
ordered two glasses of ale. When the order was given down Stairs 
it excited much merriment, as we afterwards learned. We drank 
our ale and milk and soon after we were in the land of dreams. 
My dreams were of Row Boats, locks, dams, riffles, etc. I awoke 
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in the morning much refreshed though the toil had pretty well worn 
me out. I was determined that I, at least, would not Row this 
dark Friday. We eat a Hearty Breakfast and lounged about the 
town till about 9 Oclock. Frank could not induce us to get into 
the Boat, the majority of the crew being in favor of remaining 
where we were for a Rest untill Saturday. We lifted the Boat over 
the dam, put the luggage in and decided to cross the River anyhow. 
When we got over I got out of the Boat, determined I would not 
Row in the Sun as I felt decidedly unwell. My arms were very 
much swollen and blistered where exposed to the Sun. I left the 
Boat, telling the Boys I would see them at Sharon in the Evening. 
I am convinced It was the best thing I could have done under the 
Circumstances. 

There was quite a crowd at the Bridge to See the Boys off. 
As I mingled in the crowd, I found myself quite an Object of in- 
terest. I looked like one of Falstaff’s troop, I suppose, “Fat, Ragged 
and Saucy”. I went up into the City and purchased a Chip with 
a brim about 4 inches broad. The crown ran into a Point, which 
I cut off, leaving the hat very much in the Appearance of a Hay- 
stack. The next day I was christened “Skinnewa”, the Indian 
Chief, on account of it. I went over to the Railway Station and 
had a delightful ride to Sharon. We passed the Boat about five 
miles from New Castle. They were laying on their oars under a 
bridge, in the Shade. As I looked at them I had not the remotest 
Idea they would reach Sharon that day. At Sharon I went to a 
Hotel and told the Landlord to call me at 4 Oclock for Dinner. 
I had a good rest from about 11 till 3 Oclock when I got up, had 
dinner, and went to the Canal to watch for the Boat. But first, 
I went down town and bought a can of white lead, Judging that 
we would require it soon for the boat. 

After waiting for a long time it began to grow dark and I was 
Just Going to the Hotel to Bed, walking along the Bank, when I 
stumbled across the Boys who had just landed. They looked pretty 
well used up. They all went to Supper and I took the Boat on and 
through the next lock, assisted by Jim Bell and the darkey. We 
went along the Canal and found a Camping place Several Miles 
from the City. There was only one House in sight. He wanted 
water very Bad as Canal Water is unfit to drink but were afraid 
to approach the House for the dogs of which there were many. We 
were compelled to Waken the people by throwing Small Stones 
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against the side of the House. The People were quite frightened 
untill they discovered our Pacific intentions, and we got water for 
the Night. I slept under a Haystack with some others and was very 
comfortable. The Tent had been pitched on a hillside, there being 
no level Ground convenient, and it was almost impossible to lay in it. 

In the Morning we were awake at daylight. The tent was 
Struck, the Boat packed and we were off, our Friends of the previous 
night gazing at us from a distance. We did not wait to Cook as 
our provisions were low and we determined to shop at the next 
Village we would come to for Breakfast. We went 7 or 8 miles 
before we arrived at an inviting looking place. We got Breakfast 
at a Private House for 25c apiece, a very good one too. At the 
call of “Oars” by our Captain we were all in our places. “Strike 
Her for West Greenville” today Was the Word. After an arduous 
morning we stopped for a rest under a bridge to get shelter from 
the Scorching Rays of the Sun and enjoy a Bucket of Milk. A 
Farmer proposed to tow us to Greenville for 5$, the distance being 
19 Miles. We accepted his proposition. Hitching a tow line, we 
were soon going as fast as a Horse Could trot. We disposed our- 
selves in various luxurious reclining attitudes in our Narrow Boat 
and Enjoyed the Change very much. When about five miles from 
Greenville a Heavy Rain Cloud came up. In a few minutes we 
were drenched to the Skin. We pushed on in our wet clothes and 
reached Greenville about 6 Oclock. We found the People very 
hospitable. They offered us a Warehouse in which to Store our 
Goods and did various Kindly acts which gave us a very pleasant 
impression of West Greenville. We took our Supper, Sleep, and 
Breakfast in a fine Hotel. 

On Sabbath Morning, after considering our dilapidated appear- 
ance and our absence from Home, we decided to proceed on our 
Journey. We were soon ready and off, another day of the usual 
routine. We eat dinner about the usual Hour, 1 Oclock, in a beau- 
tiful Shady Spot on the Bank of the Erie Canal about 1% Way be- 
tween Greenville and Shermantown. We arrived at Sherman’s Cor- 
ners about dark and put up at a Hotel. We had Heard terrible 
stories of this place for 50 Miles down the Canal and Expected to 
find a den of iniquity but we found it a very beautiful little village, 
and apparently very quiet and orderly. We left there bright and 
Early Monday Morning and soon passed the Reservoir, a Small 
lake itself. We bid good bye to the Erie Canal. A row of 5 miles 
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brought us to Conneaut Lake, amid the Water Lillies and wild 
ducks. We felt repaid for all our Labor as we viewed the Glittering 
little lake in its nest in the Wild Wood. It is Just as Wild to all 
appearance to day as when the canoe of the Savage glided over its 
water. We rowed to a Camping place by a Spring and pitched our 
tent. We prepared to Spend Monday and Tuesday, leaving for 
Home Wednesday Morning. 

The air is very clear and bracing. The Lake is about 6 Miles 
long and averages about 2 Miles Wide. It is very deep in some 
places. Beside the Canal, it has but one opening, a little mountain 
Stream, clear and Cold. Sparkling, it is just like an immense 
aquarium, full of Fish which are very tame, that is the Small ones. 
The woods abound in Blackberries....... Some of the Berries 
are as large as the end of ones thumb. 

On Monday Evening we manned the Boat and rowed to Evans- 
burg to get provisions. While we were in the Village a Squall Came 
up and nearly destroyed our Boat upon the Rocks. However Some 
of us hastened to the rescue. I got into the Boat and kept her 
off the Rocks with an oar, Jack taking the tow line. We soon had 
her behind the Bridge which broke the force of the waves and she 
was Saved. I got very Wet. Frank and Jim Rinehart insisted on 
going Back to Camp immediately. The rest of us, not feeling like 
risking our Necks in so frail a Craft on such rough water, walked 
about three miles to Camp. The Boat, being lightly loaded, rode 
the waves Safely. We found Frank and Jim in Camp on our arrival. 

The People about the Lake are very Hospitable. We received 
visits from Many during our Stay. In The Evening the Lake and 
woods resounded to Song, many on the Party being the best singers 
in Pittsburgh’s Church Choirs. Wee’r afloat, Wee’r afloat, In our 
little Boat was the favorite, appearing to Suit the circumstances, 
though almost Every one on the calendar received some attention. 
Some of us Fished, some went in Swimming, some washed their 
clothes and the time passed very pleasantly....... 

On Wednesday Morning, bright and early, we were up and off 
as the fresh Morning breeze was ruffling the surface of the lake. 
The hills resounded to the measured stroke of the oars as we Kept 
time to the Old Song of Homeward Bound in our little Boat. “Swift 
the Morning Breezes blow as o’er the Silent Tide we row, We row, 
as o’er the Silent lake we row.” In a few minutes we entered the 
Canal. Soon the intervening hills hid from our view the beauties 
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of the Lake. We laid to our Oars, knowing it would take a long 
pull to cover the intervening 150 Miles which lay between us and 
the City of impending Smoke. We no longer had the excitement 
of the outward trip to infuse energy into our Muscles. As long 
as we expected Something ahead we looked expectantly forward 
and of course labor was only a pleasure in achievement. But now, 
after an hour or so, we begin to lay on our oars. Frank became 
disgusted. “Here boys, this won’t do. We have almost 200 Miles 
to go by Saturday Night. Jerk her up. Put in your oars there, 
Jack.” A little later and someone proposes that we tow her by 
turns, two at a time, while the rest lay in the boat and rest. So we 
take it two by two from that till French Creek, About twenty 
Miles. There we took the Boat out of the Canal and set her care- 
fully in the Creek, about 50 feet of a Fall. Here we begin to go 
down hill. The former part of our trip was through 69 locks, up 
hill. At the lake we were about 700 feet higher than at Pittsburgh. 

French Creek descends very rapidly and we found another 
Edition of the Shenango, ten times intensified, with this addition 
that as we are going down stream we cannot stop, but choosing the 
deepest water, let her rip, one standing in the bow to pole her off 
the rocks. In this position Jim Bell distinguished himself by his 
quick Eye and good Judgment. Having got so far with our frail 
Boat, all of us were becoming anxious to take her home safe. 
Whenever a rock rubbed her bottom, striking of course on the 
bow first and going her whole length, a groan would be wrested 
from the crew and a sigh of relief when we had passed Safely with- 
out getting a hole Knocked through her. We left the Canal at the 
Aqueduct 6 miles below Meadville, about 10 Oclock. We took 
dinner of cheese crackers and milk about 3 Oclock. After a short 
rest, we Shoved out in the Stream, intending to sup in Franklin 
on the Banks of the Allegheny. 

About 4 Oclock, while Yet 12 miles from that city, a heavy 
thunder cloud came up. We were soon drenched to the skin. We 
thought our miseries now complete. We continued on after the 
storm abated and when about 2 miles below Utica, the river being 
somewhat muddy by the Rain, we run upon a rock and knocked a 
hole in her bow. She sank to the bottom of the River. We waded 
ashore and after a while dragged the Boat out to shore where we 
left it full of water. After getting our traps all out, we stood upon 
the shore and contemplated the situation. Frank’s Heart was ap- 
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parently all Gone, his head Muddled, for his command was take 
the ax and smash the d—d thing to pieces. To this there was a 
decided rebellion and much argument. There we stood, wet & 
dirty, with unkempt Beards, unshaven Faces, muddy clothes, shiver- 
ing with cold on the Banks of that wild Stream 2 miles from any 
habitation. Some one Shouted “150 Miles from home, Boys, and 
a hole in the Boat.” I thought I could Improve on it by adding 
“and only 25 cents in my Pocket.” At this there was a general 
laugh and some others found themselves in the Same condition. To 
explain the reason of this, we had made a general fund and had a 
treasurer who liquidated all our expenses but, on examination, we 
found that he had Exhausted the resources and was in debt. So 
Each one was told to take care of himself. I borrowed 5$ from 
Jim Bell which sufficed untill I got home. 

Three of the Party went to Franklin, some 10 Miles distant, 
while the rest of us went back to Utica to get accommodations for 
the Night. We had many a laugh over the situation and soon re- 
tired to rest, hanging our Clothes by the Fire to dry. We slept 
very sound and next morning we awoke quite refreshed and de- 
termined to patch up the Boat with tar and Canvass and take it to 
Franklin anyhow, if not Farther, after breakfast. We procured the 
necessary articles and walked down to the Boat, hauled it out on 
Shore, turned it upside down, and applied the remedies. We soon 
had the Satisfaction of seeing her afloat as dry as a Plank. Our 
darkey became disgusted and left us here, going home on the Cars. 
Dal also went home, leaving only Seven of us, determined to stick 
by the Boat as long as she held together. As I thought, Four was 
enough to go in the Boat, I proposed that the rest walk. They all 
agreed to that but who was to walk? To settle the Matter I pro- 
posed to walk to Franklin and, leaving the Boys in the Boat, I 
started. About 3 Miles from Franklin I met the Train in which 
were our three straglers, Coming back to meet us. They had to go 
to Utica and walk the 10 miles down again. 

I got to Franklin about Noon, went into a Barber shop, got 
shaved and had my clothes cleaned. I bought a clean Collar and felt 
better, though not a bit tired. I went back to the Bridge and had 
the pleasure of seeing the Boat laying at the Shore Safe though 
not sound. I joined the Boys for dinner. Some followed my ex- 
ample and got cleaned up. After while along came the straglers 
from Utica. Once more we are all together with the exception of 
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the defaulters, Gideon and Dal, who couldn’t Stand the Pressure 
but went home on the Cars. We spent some time looking at the 
Oil wells which are very plentiful here in the Heart of the Oil 
Country. About 4 Oclock we entered our Boat through our last 
lock. This let us out of the Venango, the Indian Name for French 
Creek, Into the deep water of the Allegheny. 

Our difficulties are now past. From here to Pittsburgh there 
is fine water the whole 140 Miles. Steady pulling down the Rapid 
stream Should bring us to Pgh. in two days. I was quite surprised 
to find some of the Crew, among them our Captain, who wished 
now to ship the Boat on the Cars and go home ourselves on the Cars. 
The insurrection assumed formidable Proportions and was only 
quelled by Jack Irwin and myself proposing to take the Boat home 
alone and let the rest go on the Cars. We shipped most of our 
Baggage here on the Cars which lightens the Boat very much and 
makes it run better. We pull till dark, stop all night in a Farm 
House and Have a dance there with the Country Maidens. We had 
Some fine singing from our Quartette Club and Some fine violin 
playing by Jack Irwin who is one of the best amateur players in 
the City. The next Morning, before old Sol has shown his face, 
we are off and away in our little Boat. We row about 10 miles to 
Scrub Grass for Breakfast, to Emlenton for dinner and to Mahoning 
for Supper, Making about 70 Miles that day. 

We stopped all night in the large Hotel where many Pitts- 
burghers are Stopping during the Summer months. We saw a 
good many Friends, among them Will McCandless and his Wife, 
distant connections of mine and very old Friends though we do not 
meet often. She is a daughter of Gov. Johnson, quite distinguished 
among the Fashionables in the Country. They are Known far and 
wide among those of their Kind. Will is a good Fellow, about 
6 ft 2 in height, about 4 feet across the Shoulders, a herculean frame. 
He has Good Health and fine spirits and is fond of athletic Sports; 
such as, rowing, running, and anything that brings the muscular 
system into play. All the Young Men of this City, “renowned for 
its Men of ‘Muscle’”’, who delight in athletic sports know Will Mc- 
Candless on account of his fine Physique, Good Spirits and Gentle- 
manly deportment. He is a Kind of leader in that regard. 

Our party next morning was increased by Will and his Nephew 
who Wanted to take a row before breakfast next morning. Satur- 
day we were up as the first Streak of light Showed itself above the 
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Horizon. We routed all up for we wanted to get Home by this 
Evening. We Paid our Hotel Bills, got our traps and went to our 
Boat. Will Bailed out the Boat as the Crew sat on stones on the 
Bank or lay on the Green Sward. Will looked at us and Said, 
“Well, You are the most forlorn looking set I have Seen.” What a 
contrast from 2 Short weeks before, when in Wills Office we had 
planned the trip with bounding Spirits and gay attire, for most of 
the Boys are very particular about their dress when at Home. Our 
City Manners and dignity stood out very strong when compared 
with our present appearance. 

The Boat Was half full of Water and It took them some time 
to bail out as She was leaking very badly. However, when she was 
pretty dry, we got in for a 10 mile row before breakfast. The 
River was covered with fog and we had some difficulty in Steering 
Clear of Land and Rocks. As we had 8 “Nasty” oars in the Water 
and one boy to Steer, we made her “Skip”. 10 miles soon flew 
behind us and we are at Red Bank. We land, order breakfast and 
haul our boat out on Shore. We turn her upside down and proceed 
to repair damages by covering almost % of her entire bottom with 
tarred Canvass, backed around the Edges. On putting her in the 
water we find her almost as dry as ever she was since we entered her. 

Now, boys, strike her for Kittanning! Major wants to Catch 
the up train to return to Mahoning. We have barely time to do it, 
the distance being 10 miles. Soon we get warmed to the work and 
lay to it with a will. The hard usage begins to tell on our frail 
Craft but lay to it, boys, we must catch the train and let Will get 
Home. Kittanning looms in view but far down the Stream is to be 
seen the Puff of the Locomotive of the up train. We Pull with 
redoubled vigor. It is very uncertain if we shall be in time. We 
row to shore where the water is very Shoal. Our two Friends Spring 
out of the Boat and wade about 50 Yards to Shore. As Will dis- 
appeared over the Bank he Shouted, “If we miss the train boys, weel 
see You down at the Bridge.” We rowed leasurely to the Bridge, 
landed, Hauled our boat out again and doctored her to Keep the 
water out. Jack and I took a Stroll up through the City exciting 
much attention and comment from our appearance. No one could 
imagine who we were. Our apparel indicated the roughest kind 
of boatman but manners and Carriage something different. We got 
some Beer, bought some apples and returned to our Boat Mates. 
As we saw no more of Will we supposed he caught the train. 
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We got into our places and once more left Kittanning about 
10 % Oclock. We left Mahoning about 6 Oclock and stopped at 
Red Bank about an Hour, so we rowed 20 miles in 2% Hours. It 
is yet 50 miles to Pittsburgh. We pulled a long Steady stroke now 
for if we have no delays we can reach home tonight Easily. About 
one Oclock we take dinner in a Farm House. About 3 Oclock a 
heavy Shower coming up, we are compelled to land and wait till 
about 5 Oclock, so we can’t get to Pgh tonight. After the shower 
we reenter the Boat and row to Freeport where we stop in a Hotel 
for the night. Next Morning, Sabbath, we start about 8 Oclock 
and reach Pgh at two, Rowing very leasurely. Our trip is over and 
we excitingly say “we have done it.” One of the biggest rowing 
excursions that ever left Pittsburgh, that City which is renowned 
over the Civilized world for its Oarsmen, for haven’t we Jimmy 
Hamill and Dick Coulter the Champion Oarsmen of America? 

A Word in regard to the Whole excursion. One of the best 
features is that it don’t cost much. Being our own propelling force, 
all the Cost is for Eatables and Quarters at night. Having our 
Tent along, if our boat had not sprung a leak, we would have Camped 
out all the time and it would have cost less. 

It furnished Physical Change and recreation of the very best 
Kind. I could write a chapter on this Head but, as You are not 
a disciple, I will not inflict you with it. The vigorous exercise of 
the arms, back and chest makes the lungs take full inspirations, fill- 
ing Every air cell to its fullest Capacity at Every inhalation and in 
like manner Exhausting them at Every Exhalation. This, Con- 
tinued for two weeks in the pure Mountain Air, renews and purifies 
the Blood, for all the blood in the Body passes through the lungs 
every three minutes. The muscles, under the guidance of Generous 
Nature, answer Every demand upon them by increasing their re- 
sources so when we return we find that our hard work has only 
made better Men of us Physically. I have gained About 8 Pounds 
since my return. There is no enjoyment in the world like it— 
I mean Physical Enjoyment. Every fibre of the being appears to 
be in the hight of enjoyment....... All the Feelings of a Man 
are stirred to the bottom. It is arduous but it is glorious sport, and 
has a very good Effect both Physically and mentally, although I was 
sorry we were compelled to row on the Sabbath but could not avoid 
it. Opposition was useless. 

The Scenery was Magnificent the whole route and we revelled 
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in all the joy of which a being is capable. Fine Scenery, Good 
Health, plenty to eat, Plenty Of Change and Excitement, Just Enough 
hardship to give it a spice. We did not undergo any more than is 
the usual lot of Boatmen, except the Steady Rowing. But the 
Change from our Sedentary life in the City made it seem difficult 
and arduous to us. I have not told % of what might be said in 
connection with the Excursion. I only Give outlines and one must 
Imagine the Rest. 




















THE REVIVAL OF UNITARIANISM 
IN PITTSBURGH 


Joun Lorton 


Introduction 


several of the Founding Fathers, first came to Pittsburgh in 

1820. The denomination was formally established in the city 
when Dr. John Campbell, an English Unitarian minister, was per- 
suaded to migrate to Western Pennsylvania by a plea from his 
daughter who lived in Pittsburgh. Upon his arrival on June 1, 1820, 
Dr. Campbell found that his prospective congregation was composed 
of only a small band of Unitarians in addition to his daughter, Mrs. 
Joseph Armorer. But among the number was the famous Pitts- 
burgh glassmaker, Benjamin Bakewell. Through Bakewell’s sup- 
port and that of a few other dedicated members who followed him, 
the movement continued in Pittsburgh for the next 45 years, flour- 
ishing briefly at times and then becoming dermant as ministers left 
or church members moved away. 

Pittsburgh Unitarians in those early years were active in edu- 
cational efforts, sponsoring public lectures and helping to organize 
schools. In this they were like fellow adherents of their faith in 
other parts of the country. Theirs was a faith that stressed the 
potential of the mind and the need for rationality in religion. The 
zeal of the small group of Pittsburgh Unitarians was not enough, 
however, to keep their church alive in the difficult days of the 
Civil War, Faced with a dispersal of members and lacking a min- 
ister, the society finally ceased to function in the 1870’s. Some 20 
years passed before it was resuscitated and the foundation laid for 
the present First Unitarian Church of Pittsburgh. 

The rebirth came during the summer 1889 when the Reverend 


UL] wrenter a the religious faith of many dissenters, including 


This article is a condensed version of a chapter from a forthcoming book 
entitled, Unitarianism in Pittsburgh. The author, an editorial writer on the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, is the contributor of Part I of the projected four 
part volume. 
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James Graham Townsend of Jamestown, New York, appeared in 
Pittsburgh and, through a newspaper ad, appealed to local Unitarians 
to meet him for services. After a number of meetings in private 
homes, the rejuvenated society rented a third floor hall on Wood 
Street. On December 10, 1889, the group petitioned the Common 
Pleas Court for a corporate charter, and when the document was 
recorded the following May 7 it gave the name of the new organi- 
zation as the “Unity or the First Unitarian Church of Pittsburgh,” 
and contained the signatures of 18 charter members. Dr. Townsend 
remained until June, 1891, when he returned to Jamestown at the 
request of his former congregation. Through his efforts Unitarianism 
had been reawakened in Pittsburgh. But it was through the in- 
spiration and the work of his successor that the movement in the 
Pittsburgh area was given a firm foundation. This paper describes 
the philosophy and the church and community activities of those who 
successfully revived Unitarianism in Western Pennsylvania. 


* *x * * * 


An earnest young Unitarian minister from Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts, showed up in Pittsburgh early in July of 1891. He had 
come at the behest of D. W. Morehouse, secretary of the Unitarian 
Middle States Conference, who had asked him to preach for two 
Sundays to the congregation of the First Unitarian Church, then 
without a minister. The people of Pittsburgh’s recently revived 
Unitarian society were pleased with their visitor and asked him to 
be their pastor. The visitor, the Reverend Charles E. St. John, 
surveyed the situation, was particularly impressed by the young men 
of the church, and decided to accept the call.! 

Charles St. John had a broad educational background. He 
entered Harvard College from the Worcester, Massachusetts, public 
schools in 1875, and four years later received his A.B. In ihe fall 
of 1880 he entered the Harvard Divinity School. He was gradu- 
ated in 1883 with the degrees of B.D. and A.M. Declining a call 
to a church at North Andover, Massachusetts, he accepted one to 
the Second Congregational Church (Unitarian) at Northampton, 
where he was ordained and installed in November, 1883. There he 
remained for nearly eight years. 

St. John resigned his Northampton pastorate in July, 1891, and 





1 Collected excerpts from letters of Mrs. Charles E. St. John, p. 1 (this collection 
and all scrapbooks mentioned herein are in Archives of First Unitarian 


Church of Pittsburgh). 
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preached his farewell sermon on September 27. The next day the 
young minister and his wife, the former Martha E. Everett, set off 
for Pennsylvania.? As the train pulled into Pittsburgh on Tuesday, 
September 29, the St. Johns beheld a city that represented a different 
world from the small New England town they had left. Smoke 
belched from the stacks of mills ranged along the river banks, and 
hung like a canopy over the green hills and valleys. The great 
industrial metropolis was experiencing the first of two decades of 
rapidly rising production, with pig iron, rolled iron, steel and meat 
products coming in ever-increasing quantities from its plants.’ 

To man the busy factories, a steady stream of immigrants flowed 
in. St. John looked upon this conglomerate community as a prom- 
ising field for his endeavors. In the cities of Pittsburgh and Alle- 
gheny, with their 340,000 people, there were 300 churches and only 
one of them Unitarian. Boston had 25 Unitarian churches.‘ 

“Unity Hall,” a second floor room in the old University 
Building at the southwest corner of Ross and Diamond, was the 
Unitarians’ meeting place at this time, and the scene of St. John’s 
installation as pastor on October 6.° 

At the time St. John began his work in Pittsburgh there were 
about 40 families in the new Unitarian society. But the congre- 
gation on October 4, the day of his first sermon in Pittsburgh, had 
numbered only 30.6 After the morning service of November 15, 
St. John initiated a weekly Bible class, and on December 6 he added 
Sunday evening services as another new activity aimed at building 
support. Twenty-five persons, half of them strangers, attended the 
first evening service. On December 13 the pastor led the first of 
several neighborhood meetings designed to generate interest.’ He 
hopefully recorded that during the first two months of his pastorate 
congregations numbered as many as 80 on pleasant Sundays.® 

Several times during these early months of making himself 
known in the community, St. John, though he was liberal by orthodox 
standards, found himself on the conservative side of a theological 





2 Ibid., p. 1; Christian Register, May 17, 1900. 

3 Philip Klein (director), 4 Social Study a Pittsburgh (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1938), pp. 43, 136, 228 

4 Letters of Mrs. St. John, pp. B, 1; Northampton (Mass.) Herald, July 20, 1891. 

5 St. John Scrapbook No. 1, p. 30; Letters of Mrs. St. John, p. 2; Pittsburgh Post, 
March 20, 1892; G. M. Hopkins, Atlas of the City of Pittsburgh, 1889 
(Philadelphia: G. M. Hopkins, 1889), I, plate 8. 

6 Annual Report of Middle State (Unitarian) Conference, 1892. 

7 Scrapbook No. 1, pp. 2, 4, 5 

8 Ibid., pp. 1, 2, 3. 
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argument. He attended meetings of the Pittsburgh Secular Society 
and spoke on the necessity for a belief in God.’ 

But these sentiments were expressed after the community had 
already had an opportunity to hear the new Unitarian minister plead 
from his pulpit for freedom for man “to earn his living, freedom to 
worship God in his own way, freedom to think by the laws of his 
own mind, freedom for a modern and rational use of Sunday.” He 
called for open minds ready to accept new truths for old errors.'® 

In what was perhaps its most revealing gesture to the com- 
munity, however, the Unitarian society on Monday, April 11, opened 
a free reading room in rented quarters next to the hall in which 
services were held. The room was supplied with daily newspapers 
and leading magazines given by individuals."' 

Actually the reading room was but a beginning on a larger 
objective envisioned by St. John. His plan looked toward the 
establishment of an institution akin to the London “People’s Palace,” 
a place containing a library, a gymnasium, a billiard room, a pool- 
room, a dining room where good meals would be served at a reason- 
able rate. Religious teaching would be available for those who wanted 
it. The idea was to attract the many younger people who never 
entered a church door. As the pastor was to explain at a Unitarian 
conference later that year, the church could make no impression on 
the multitudes slipping away from it unless it succeeded in convinc- 
ing them that it was engaged in manful and strenuous work. He 
added that the church should offer manual training and sewing 
courses as well as reading rooms, declared that the church should 
never be closed nor crowded out of the business section of the city 
by encroaching business concerns." 

As the Unitarians stepped up their activities in the spring of 
1892, they soon realized that other projects would have to wait 
while they concentrated on erecting a church building. The society 
felt that its growth was being impeded by the limitations of its place 
of worship. On December 4, 1892, the Unitarian meeting place was 
moved to 77 Sixth Avenue, near Grant Street. Meanwhile the 
campaign to build a church had already begun with the canvassing 
of members of the Pittsburgh society and the raising of some $3,000. 

During the next year St. John carried the building fund appeal 





9 Ibid., pp. 5-6, 7, 10. 

10 Pittsburgh Dispatch, January 18, 1892. 
11 Scrapbook No. 1, p. 10; Scrapbook No. 2, p. 6; Letters of Mrs. St. John, p. 4. 
12 Pittsburgh Press, May 25, 1892; Philadelphia Ledger, November 18, 1892. 
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from Pittsburgh to Unitarian churches scattered across the north- 
eastern section of the country. Counting boldly on growth, the Pitts- 
burgh Unitarian society purchased for $10,000 a 180 by 100-foot lot 
on the west side of Craig Street near its intersection with Fifth 
Avenue. The building contract for the new church was signed on 
April 19, 1893, and on October 3 of the same year dedication services 
were held in the modest yellow and white frame structure. With its 
furnishings, the L-shaped building, designed to seat 400 people in 
the main auditorium and 100 in the side parlor, had cost the Uni- 
tarians about $10,000.'° 


3K * * *” * 


After two years of strenuous promotional effort, St. John was 
now able to give more attention to personal, theological and civic 
affairs. St. John was a man whose broad interests were to assure 
him a place in the cultural leadership of the city. He was one of 
only two ministers who were members of the exclusive Junta Club, 
an organization of some 30 of the community’s intellectual and busi- 
ness leaders who met monthly to discuss theses by members. As 
small as his church was in comparison to many, St. John’s activities 
from the first were noted by the newspapers. In 1895 he wrote a 
series of five articles for the Pittsburgh Leader in which he chal- 
lenged many conventional beliefs. Among other things, he supported 
the theory of evolution at a time when some of the leading Protestant 
and Catholic clergymen of Pittsburgh were accepting it only with 
theological reservations; he called attention to the inconsistencies, 
“myths” and “historical errors” in the Bible; he denied that Chris- 
tians had a monopoly on truth.'* 

Faith, he said, is not “a blind trust in something that has been 
told to you . . . Faith is a well-reasoned, clear-eyed, far-seeing 
heroism of the spirit. Faith is abiding by one’s convictions and 





13 Letters of Mrs. St. John, pp. 6, 7, 8, 9; Scrapbook No. 1, pp. 15, 16, 18, 19, 20, 
21, 22; Scrapbook No. 2, inside front cover, p. 13; Christian ‘Register, Decem- 
ber 15, 1892; September 21, October 2, 12, 19, 1893; December 14, 1894; 
Pittsburgh Dispatch, September 25 and December 17, 1893; Scrapbook No. 3, 
pp. 10-12, 13, 14, 15, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21; American Contractor, April 22, 1893; 
Pittsburgh Post, October 2, 1893; “Order of Services for the Dedication of 
the First Unitarian Church of Pittsburgh, Pa., Tuesday, October Third, and 
Wednesday, October Fourth, 1893,” in St. John Scrapbook No. 2. 

14 Julia Shelby Hodges, George Hodges—A Biography (New York: The Century 
Co., 1926), p. 109; Bulletin-Index (Pittsburgh), November 5, 1936; Letters 
of Mrs. St. John, pp. 18, 21; Sunday Leader (Pittsburgh), March 3, 10, 17, 24, 

31, 1895; Pittsburgh Dispatch, January 8, 1899. 
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going whithersoever the truth leads. What force has truth among us 
save as it vitalizes human action?” 

His view on the universe was in keeping with the prevailing 
intellectual outlook of his time: “We live in a universe which from 
eternity to eternity is shaped by absolute precision and orderliness. 
This everlasting order is an expression of the character of God... 
The great purpose of life is to live in harmony with the eternal 
order.” 16 

But St. John did not limit himself to theological abstractions. 
He saw it as the duty of the pulpit “not only to cultivate the re- 
ligious life of the community, but also to proclaim the great prin- 
ciples which underlie its social life.” In a sermon on the city 
administration of Pittsburgh in 1895 he mentioned reports from 
respected sources that contractors profited by not fulfilling their 
obligations to the city, that policemen accepted protection money 
from houses of prostitution, that corruption was involved in the 
giving of franchises to street car companies, that private citizens and 
businessmen had to pay bribes to an unofficial “ring” in order to 
get fair treatment from the city. As a cure for misrule, the min- 
ister advocated separation of the city administration from national 
politics and from the party system.'? When he turned his attention 
to politics on the national level, St. John condemned bossism as 
reflected in the parties.'* 

Through such representative expressions of his point of view, 
St. John made the Unitarian Church better known in Pittsburgh. 
But his intellect was only one of the elements that shaped the 
character of his religious society, a society emphasizing as it did 
(and does) the freedom of each individual to be guided by his own 
conscience. St. John’s intellect was the magnet which drew together 
many individuals who were to make significant contributions to the 
life of the church and the community. 

There was James Otis Handy, a chemist who played a leading 
role in bringing about the purification of Pittsburgh’s water supply.'? 

Miss Mary Semple, one of the incorporators of the church, 
visualized in 1895 a program for Pittsburgh that would mark her 





15 /bid., September 10, 1893. 

16 Christian Register, November 24, 1898. 

17 Pittsburgh Dispatch and Pittsburgh Times, December 9, 1895. 

18 Union and Advertiser (Rochester, N. Y.), November 11, 1896. 

19 Pittsburgh Dispatch, December 29, 1895; Mrs. L. Walter Mason, Unitarian- 
ism in Pittsburgh and the Story of the First Church (Pittsburgh: First 
Unitarian Church of Pittsburgh, 1940), pp. 47, 48. 
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as a progressive citizen even today. She urged small parks for the 
community, beautification of its hillsides, a war against smoke and 
squalor, the formation of improvement clubs in suburban municipali- 
ties.*° She took an active part in settlement house work.?! Report- 
ing on the organization of the Free Kindergarten Association of 
Pittsburgh and Allegheny, she noted that its object was to rescue 
little children from the bad influences of the street, to turn “the 
sunshine of love and care on their young lives,” and thus to save 
youngsters who otherwise might be started toward criminality be- 
fore starting school.” 

William P. Flint, a Westinghouse engineer, who was later to 
become a trustee and president of the board, was in 1896 president 
of the crusading Citizens’ League.?' 

Once they had established a permanent physical home after years 
of wandering from one place in the city to another, Pittsburgh 
Unitarians were in a position to devote more of their time to putting 
their religious tenets into practice. As they began their third year 
under St. John, their constituency had climbed to nearly 300." 
With this much strength, Unitarians could begin to make their 
weight felt among Pittsburgh churches. 

St. John was quick to attack signs or demonstrations of intoler- 
ance toward other denominations. On one occasion he chided Pres- 
byterians for their hostile attitude towards Catholics and observed 
that the Catholic Church was the only Christian church that “has 
ever deeply affected the minds and hearts and conduct of great 
masses of lowly people.” *5 Speaking to the Pittsburgh Christian 
Patriotic Association in 1896, St. John rebuked the group for a 
derogatory remark about Catholics by one of its officers.”° 

By 1896, Pittsburgh Unitarians had had a chance to prove that, 
whatever their theological views were, they were good neighbors. 
A few months after St. John came, women of the church, inspired 
by one of their number who was a native of Russia, sponsored a 
Russian tea and then a New England lunch for the benefit of famine- 
stricken Russian peasants.?”?_ In their own city, too, Unitarians did 
20 Pittsburgh Post, May 1, 1895. 

21 Second Annual ‘Report of the Kingsley House Association June 19, 1895 (Pitts- 

burgh: Myers & Shinkle Co., 1895), p 
22 Pittsburgh Post, May, 1895. 

23 Scrapbook No. 1, p. 53; Pittsburgh Dispatch, July 25, 1895. 
24 Pittsburgh Post, October 2, 1893. 
25 Christian Register, June 6. 1895. 


26 Pittsburgh Times, January 6, 1896. 
27 Pittsburgh Dispatch, May 27, 1892. 
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their share to aid those in need. As the business depression reached 
an acute stage in December 1893, there were more than 5,000 Pitts- 
burgh families reported as requiring assistance. St. John spoke at 
a public meeting on how to meet the crisis. Unitarians were called 
on to contribute toys and other articles for the poor. The congre- 
gation started a fund to aid its own needy members as well as others 
in the city.?* 

The church at Craig and Fifth, however, was a center for more 
than the nourishment of material needs. It sponsored lectures and 
concerts and implemented the formation of organizations that pro- 
moted both cultural and civic projects. Novelist George W. Cable, 
who had been a Harvard college mate of St. John’s, appeared several 
times in Pittsburgh under church auspices and read from his works.”? 
Elbert Hubbard spoke at the church; Frederick Vermorck gave an 
address on Balzac; Professor H. W. Rolfe lectured on Oxford.}° 
On April 3, 1895, the Reverend Watari Kitashima, a native of Tokyo 
and minister of a Unitarian church in New Jersey, lectured on 
Japanese customs and commented on the Sino-Japanese war then 
occurring.*! 

A series of “book talks” by St. John and others was held in 
1894 and 1895, with such titles as Trilby and The Deluge up for 
discussion. Ethelbert Nevin was one of several musicians who per- 
formed in the church.’2 The Mendelssohn Quintette Club held a 
series of concerts there.*? 

The secretary of the Philadelphia Municipal League, speaking 
in the Pittsburgh Unitarian Church, urged adoption of a corrupt 
practices act and other governmental reforms.** The Men’s Patri- 
otic Guild held discussions of election laws, civil service reform, and 
sponsored a debate on women’s suffrage.** 


* * * * * 


In one particular program of direct social action to improve 
community conditions, the contribution of St. John and of members 
of his church was outstanding. Their effort to get Kingsley House 





28 Ibid., December 17, 1893; Scrapbook No. 1, pp. 24-25, 290, 291. 

29 Pittsburgh Dispatch, November 24, 1893; Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1894; poster, Scrapbook No. 2. 

30 Scrapbook No. 1, p. 55; posters, Scrapbook No. 2. 

31 Pittsburgh Press, April 2, 1895. 

32 Pittsburgh Dispatch, October 9, 11, 1894; Pittsburgh Times, October 30 and 
November 5, 1894; posters, Scrapbook No. 2. 

33 Program in St. John Scrapbook No. 2. 

34 Pittsburgh Dispatch, November 2, 1894. 

35 Posters, Scrapbook No. 2; Pittsburgh Dispatch, April 8, 1894. 
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off to a successful start was out of all proportion to their numbers 
in the city. Though the Reverend George Hodges of Calvary 
Episcopal Church was the leading founder and moving spirit behind 
Kingsley House, St. John and his congregation were active from 
the first in many ways. Hodges, moreover, actually left Pittsburgh 
shortly after the founding.*® 
The idea of a social settlement in Pittsburgh came to Hodges 
after a trip abroad in 1890 when he spent some days at Toynbee 
Hall in London. In America settlement projects were in their early 
stages. The Neighborhood Guild and Women’s House on Rivington 
Street in New York, Andover House in Boston, and Hull House 
in Chicago, were newly available models for the Pittsburgh project. 
Hodges during the fall of 1893 called together several community 
leaders, including St. John, to discuss his plan. He broached the 
idea in a sermon and elicited financial support. He asked the 
Reverend Morgan M. Sheedy, a Roman Catholic; the Reverend 
E. M. Donehoo, a Presbyterian; and St. John to serve with him- 
self, as directors of the effort and as recruiters of a company of 
men and women who would agree to be annual contributors.?’ 
Hodges chose Kingsley House as the name for the settlement, 
a designation intended to honor the memory of Charles Kingsley, 
the English novelist, poet and preacher of the social gospel. As 
Hodges visualized the project, it would provide study and recre- 
ational opportunities for the working people of the neighborhood. 
Its resident staff would make friends with the neighbors, find out 
the conditions under which they lived, such as housing and sani- 
tation, their hours of work, their pay in relation to their needs, the 
number of churches and saloons—information which, in Hodges’ 
words, would provide “a moral map of the Twelfth Ward.” *8 
Kingsley House, at 1707 Penn Avenue (in what is now known 
as the Strip district), opened its doors on December 23, 1893. The 
head of the house was Miss Kate A. Everest, a graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin, holder of a Ph.D. and formerly a pupil of 
Jane Addams.*? As the site for the settlement, its founders had 
deliberately selected a spot in close proximity to several large iron 
and steel mills, glass and cork factories, and various smaller indus- 
36 Hodges, George Hodges, p. 125. 
37 Ibid., pp. 107-108; Kingsley House and the Settlement Movement, ed. by John 
... _ (Pittsburgh, 1933), pp. 13-14; Pittsburgh Dispatch, September 
38 ne og: Hodges, pp. 110-113. 


39 Pittsburgh Dispatch, April 9, 1894; Hodges, George Hodges, p. 109; Scrapbook 
No. 1, p. 24. 
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tries. The population of the area consisted mostly of mill workers, 
most of them common laborers, with Irish Americans predominat- 
ing, but with Germans, Russians, Austrians and Poles making up a 
substantial percentage. Many of the dwellings were old and neg- 
lected, with damp cellars and defective sewage facilities. They were 
overcrowded and in some cases whole families lived in basements. 
Disease was common. With no compulsory school law in effect, 
many of the children couldn’t read and write and a great many boys 
from 8 to 16 worked in the mills. Most of the families were poor.‘ 

In January, 1894, Miss Mary Lyman of the Unitarian Church 
organized a sewing class and then became director of the settlement’s 
sewing school. Concerts were directed by several Unitarians, among 
them Miss Mary Semple and Miss Alice Holdship.‘' Several mem- 
bers of the Men’s Patriotic Guild at the church volunteered for eve- 
ning work.‘ 

To raise money for the settlement project, Miss Everest gave 
a series of lectures on Nineteenth Century History at the Unitarian 
Church during the fall and winter of 1894. St. John helped to en- 
list leading Pittsburgh women as patronesses and spoke before the 
opening lecture.*? Upon the organization of the Kingsley House 
Association, St. John became a member of the board of directors 
and of the executive committee, posts which he held for several 
years. He also served on the committee on residents.“ 


* * 7 7 * 


While some Unitarians were taking a significant part in con- 
ducting a settlement to aid mill workers, others began an inquiry 
that was to affect the health of the whole city. One Unitarian in 
particular, James O. Handy, became interested in the problem soon 
after hearing a paper on the water question at a meeting of the 
Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania in 1891. The society 
began investigating. By 1895 interest in the city’s water supply 
had taken the shape of a campaign for purification. Popular atten- 





40 First Annual Report of the Kingsley House Association, June 20, No. 1707 Penn 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. (Pittsburgh: Wm. G. Johnson & Co., 1894), pp. 4-5. 

41 Second Annual Report of Kingsley Ass’n., pp. 13, 15. 

42 Scrapbook No. 1, p. 24. 

43 Poster, Scrapbook No. 2; letter from the Rev. Charles E. St. John, chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the Board of Directors of Kingsley House, 
November 5, 1894, Scrapbook No. 2; Pittsburgh Dispatch, November 18 
and 20, 1894; Scrapbook No. 1, pp. 37, 38, 39. 
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tion was focused on water as a result of a Pittsburgh Dispatch 
editorial drive against high rates. 

With city officials, in the spring of 1895, beginning to feel the 
pressure from health campaigners, Public Safety Director E. M. 
Bigelow sent samples of Pittsburgh water to scientists at Harvard, 
Yale and the Western University of Pennsylvania, and then sought 
to use their reports to prove that the water supply was safe. The 
Dispatch consulted Handy, who by this time had made a thorough 
inquiry into the subject of polluted water. Handy analyzed the 
professors’ reports and pointed out that they had disclaimed expert 
knowledge of the Pittsburgh situation and that they had only certi- 
fied that the water was chemically pure, not that it was free from 
bacteria.** 

On June 16, 1895, the day after his statement appeared in the 
Dispatch, Handy spoke from the pulpit of the First Unitarian Church. 
Churches had been urged by the Women’s Health Protective Asso- 
ciation to observe “Sanitary Sunday,” but not many of them did. 
St. John welcomed the opportunity to introduce Handy and his 
cause. Emphasizing the correlation between impure water and 
disease, Handy cited the history of typhoid epidemics in Europe and 
America before the purification of water supplies. He pointed out 
that Pittsburgh had the highest typhoid mortality rate of 54 Ameri- 
can cities with more than 50,000 inhabitants—115 deaths for every 
100,000 persons. He recommended the use of the sand filtration 
method which had been successful in other places.*® 

As if to underscore Handy’s warning, typhoid epidemics began 
that year in Freeport, Springdale and Tarentum and followed the 
course of the Allegheny River until they reached Pittsburgh and 
Allegheny. There were scores of victims, and people hesitated to 
drink city water. Late in August the Dispatch reported that there 
had been 300 typhoid cases and 18 deaths in that month alone.*’ 

Handy’s address led to the organization of the Citizens’ League 
with William P. Flint as president and Handy as secretary, both 
officers being members of the Unitarian Church. Most of the League 
members were also connected with the church.** After sending to 





45 Pittsburgh Dispatch, June 15 and December 29, 1895; Frank C. Harper, Pitts- 
burgh: Forge of the Universe York: Comet Press, 1957), pp. 175-176; 
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Lawrence, Mass., for plans for an experimental sand filter being 
operated there by the Massachusetts State Board of Health, the 
Citizens’ League in August set up an experimental filter on the 
grounds of the Unitarian Church. The filtering device was a 
cylindrical tank, 614 feet high and 6 feet 9 inches in diameter, with 
concrete walls 2 inches thick. The river water from the city’s con- 
duits was introduced into a catch basin at the top and filtered through 
4% feet of washed sand which rested on 7 inches of gravel at the 
bottom of the tank.*? 

On September 22, Handy and his associates began daily bac- 
teriological tests of the unfiltered and filtered water. The raw water 
from the city’s Highland Avenue reservoir turned out to be heavily 
laden with bacteria; the filtered water, after the sand had settled, 
proved to be 99 per cent free of bacteria.°° The experiment was 
publicized as a lesson for the city. The Dispatch told how tens of 
thousands of residents could reach the free, pure water by public 
transit. Many citizens, particularly those in the neighborhood, filled 
containers at the stream flowing from a pipe at the corner of the 
church.*! 

Further impetus for the water campaign was provided by the 
formation on October 7 of a Civic Club for municipal reform. At 
a well-attended organizational meeting at the Twentieth Century 
Club, St. John, Handy, and Miss Everest of Kingsley House made 
the principal addresses. John A. Brashear was chosen president; 
Handy was elected one of four vice presidents.*? 

Despite the proof provided by the filtration experiment, Pitts- 
burgh Public Safety Director Bigelow was still not convinced that 
the city’s water supply was especially unclean. Nor was he con- 
vinced that it was the cause of the typhoid fever epidemic.5* In 
December an imposing lineup of physicians and scientists, including 
Handy, failed to persuade the Water Committee of Allegheny Select 
and Common Councils of the necessity for counteracting the disease 
hazard from contaminated water. The committee defeated a reso- 
lution calling for a vote of the people to authorize a $500,000 bond 
issue to complete the waterworks and give the city a pure supply.** 
The officials had not even been moved by Allen Hazen, former 





49 Pittsburgh Post, August 28, 1895; Pittsburgh Dispatch, December 12, 1895. 
50 Pittsburgh Medical Review, December, 1895; Pittsburgh Dispatch, December 12, 
1895. 


51 Ibid., October 28 and December 29, 1895. 

52 Ibid., October 8, 1895; Letters of Mrs. St. John, p. 19. 
53 Pittsburgh Dispatch, October 6, 1895. 

54 Ibid., December 12, 1895. 
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head of the Massachusetts experiment, who visited Pittsburgh and 
declared that the city had positively the worst water supply of any 
city in the country and vouched for the effectiveness of the model 
filtration plant at the Unitarian Church. He ventured the surmise 
that opposition might stem from the fact that selfish interests had 
a stake in patented but less effective purification processes, whereas 
the sand filtration method was unpatented and was anybody’s property 
without cost.’* There had already been a report of persecution of 
Handy’s employers because of the chemist’s advocacy of purification.*® 

The water purification campaign nevertheless continued. Handy 
spoke before various organizations and wrote on the subject for the 
Pittsburgh Medical Review and the Engineering News. At its an- 
nual supper in January, 1896, the Unitarian Church devoted a great 
deal of attention to the effort. In 1898 Handy was still keeping the 
interest of professional groups alive. The next year, 1899, a system 
for purifying water was finally authorized. But the first filtered 
water was not delivered until 1907. The typhoid death rate, which 
had been as high as 157 per 100,000, immediately began to drop and 
finally fell to 2 or 3 per 100,000.57 


x * * * * 


While it was in progress, the water campaign naturally made 
the Unitarian Church better known in Pittsburgh. St. John had 
come to the Western Pennsylvania city regarding it as presenting 
a challenge like no other place in the United States. Largely through 
his efforts, Unitarianism took firm hold in Pittsburgh, while in some 
other areas the denomination was seeing churches unattended and 
Unitarian pastors going without pulpits.** 

Such a showing inevitably came to the attention of national 
leaders of the denomination. At its 75th annual meeting, held in 
Boston in May, 1900, the American Unitarian Association chose 
Charles E. St. John as association secretary.*° 

After nine years, the St. Johns found it hard to leave Pittsburgh. 


55 Ibid., December 12. 1895. 

56 City and State (Philadelphia), July 18, 1895 (clipping from publication not 
‘further identified, Scrapbook No. 2, p. 70). 

57 Pittsburgh Dispatch, December 29, 1895, March 18, 1898; Scrapbook No. 1, 
pp. 50-54; Leland D. Baldwin, Pittsburgh—The Story of a City (Pittsburgh: 
University of Pittsburgh Press, 1938), p. 350. 

58 Letters of Mrs. St. John, p. 1; Christian Register, June 21, 1894. 

59 Boston Herald, May 23, 1900; Scrapbook No. 1, p. 98; Letters of Mrs. St. 
John, p. 28. 
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From the struggling society of 1891, the church had now grown to 
a membership of 165 and a total constituency of more than 300. 
Attendance on Sunday ran as high as 148. Its $4,500 annual budget 
was raised entirely in Pittsburgh. And the only debt was $5,400 
owed to the Church Loan Fund. 

In the interest of denominational progress, the congregation 
accepted St. John’s resignation at a special meeting on June 8. 

While regretting the loss of their pastor’s dynamic leadership, 
the congregation would nevertheless feel assured that the Unitarian 
movement had found a significant place in the community and would 
continue to contribute to its religious, intellectual and civic life. 





60 Ibid., p. 28; Christian Register, May 17, 1900; Scrapbook No. 1, p. 92. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Frontier America: The Story of the Westward Movement. By 
Tuomas D. CLarK. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1960. 
Pp. 762. Illustrations. Bibliography and Index. $10.00.) 


Textbooks on the history of the American Frontier continue to 
roll from the presses. Since the pioneer text appeared some thirty- 
five years ago, Frederic L. Paxson’s History of the American 
Frontier (1924), the texts now number more than a dozen. And 
generally speaking they are good texts, with each author treating 
the American frontier in a slightly different manner. Professor 
Clark not only attempts to incorporate most of the basic views, as 
well as the philosophy of the previous authors, but he ventures a 
step further. Considerable emphasis is given to the human factors, 
often tragic, sometimes humorous. In chapters such as “A Pioneer 
Way of Life,” “Peopling the Great Frontier,” “The Road to Santa 
Fé,” “The Cattle Trail Frontier,” and “The Indians’ Last Stand,” 
the reader relives the tragedies, hardships, sacrifices, and a sur- 
prising number of happy experiences that accompanied each suc- 
ceeding wave of frontier settlements. 

Beginning with Chapter Two, “The Allegheny Frontier” (Chap- 
ter One, “The Frontier in Motion,” spreads over a number of events, 
some of which could be postponed until the concluding chapter), 
the author devotes the five following chapters to the expanding 
frontier until the settlements had reached the Ohio and the Missis- 
sippi Valleys. The clash of the British and French interests in the 
Ohio Valley, frontier wars, and the part played by the frontier in 
the American Revolution are reviewed in an interesting—at times, 
dramatic style. The author next demonstrates his pedagogical train- 
ing. Having traced the frontier’s geographical movement a thousand 
miles inland, he then looks at their way of life, their political, social, 
economic and religious practices. In these chapters the student 
relives again their experiences and gains a new insight into the 
daily lives of the early settlers. 

Next follows a series of chapters that deal with the planting of 
the frontier settlements in the Mississippi Valley and beyond. This 
marked the period when the political forces of the frontier had to 
be reckoned with. Internal improvements, liberalized land laws, 
further protection from the Indians and their removal to more re- 
mote areas became yearly demands. 
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Beginning with Chapter Sixteen, “Beyond the Sabine,” the 
author adopts a bolder, more sweeping style. With splashing strokes, 
he hurries the frontier waves across the plains and prairies over 
the Rockies into the Oregon country and into the Spanish South- 
west. Chapters dealing with the “Santa Fé Trail,” “Men Against 
the Mountains,” “The Frontier in Oregon,” and “The Long Arm 
of Manifest Destiny” recapture the actual happenings in all their 
naked, stark tragedy. “The Indians’ Last Stand” and “Rounding 
Out a Continent” conclude the text. 

Few authors—if any—have made use of such a vast amount of 
material. A glance at Clark’s list of references reveals the extent 
of the collection of data dealing with Frontier History that have 
been assembled over the last half century. Textbooks, reference 
books, monographs, diaries, journals, memoirs, legal documents, per- 
sonal correspondence, biographies and autobiographies, have appeared 
in such profusion that it is no longer possible for one individual to 
examine all of them. And yet, one has the feeling that Professor 
Clark, through a lifetime of research, has examined and used the 
most important of these collections. His illustrations will add much 
to the students’ interest. If this reviewer were still teaching a 
course in “The History of the American Frontier” he would adopt 
this text. 


Professor Emeritus in History JoHn W. OLIVER 
University of Pittsburgh 


Lincoln Day by Day, a Chronology, 1809-1865. Edited by Ear 
ScHENCK Miers. (Volume I, 1809-1848, pp. 328, cloth, $2.00; 
Volume II, 1848-1860, pp. viii, 306, cloth, $2.00.) (Washington, 
D. C.: Lincoln Sesquicentennial Commission, 1960.) 


Back in 1926, the Lincoln Centennial Association made a pioneer 
effort to establish the events of Abraham Lincoln’s life day by day 
by publishing a slim pamphlet entitled Lincoln in the Year 1858. 
Six other pamphlets setting forth in chronological order the events 
of Lincoln’s life in the eighteen-fifties appeared subsequently at 
regular intervals: 1859 and 1860 in 1927, and 1854 in 1928, 1855 
in 1929, 1856 and 1857 in 1930. These pamphlets represented a 
cooperative effort on the part of Lincoln scholars. In 1933, Paul 
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M. Angle of the Illinois Historical Society brought them together 
in one volume, and during the next eight years other Lincoln ex- 
perts carried the chronology back to Lincoln’s birth in three more 
volumes. 

With the opening of the important manuscript collection of 
Robert Todd Lincoln Papers at the Library of Congress in 1947 
and the publication in 1953 of the Collected Works of Abraham 
Lincoln under the editorship of Roy P. Basler, new material came 
to light which made it possible to diminish the number of blank 
entries in the Lincoln chronology. Revising and reprinting the 
chronology to take these findings into account was too large an 
undertaking for the original Lincoln Centennial Association. How- 
ever, the establishment by Congress of the Lincoln Sesquicentennial 
Commission in 1957 made it possible for this to happen in the form 
of the work under review. In compiling this material, Editor-in- 
Chief Miers, author of two books on the Civil War, had the assist- 
ance of the Lincoln scholar, William E. Baringer. Based as it is 
in part on recent investigation in Springfield newspapers, court 
files, and other sources not available in the nineteen-thirties, this 
chronology contains roughly twice as much material as appeared in 
the original. 

Librarians and Lincoln fans will find much that will prove grist 
to their mills in these first two volumes of the chronology. The 
material on Lincoln’s part in the Black Hawk War has been com- 
pletely revised and considerably extended, and there is much new 
information about Lincoln’s law practice. Probably the general 
reader will prefer skimming these volumes to reading them from 
cover to cover, since much of their contents is repetitive. 

One of the more interesting chapters of Lincoln’s career as a 
prairie lawyer as it unfolds in this chronology has to do with his 
experiences as a railroad lawyer in general and as counsel for the 
Illinois Central Railroad in particular. Lincoln was not a corpo- 
ration lawyer in the sense of specializing in corporate practice. He 
handled, in fact, a wide range of cases, civil and criminal, including 
murder, rape, forgery, larceny, divorce, perjury, slander, and tres- 
pass. In a runaway slave case he represented the slave’s Kentucky 
master and lost both case and retainer when his disgruntled client 
left for Kentucky immediately after the trial. First employed by 
the Illinois Central as a lobbyist to help it obtain its charter from 
the Illinois legislature, Lincoln received from it the largest fee 
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($5,000) that he ever earned. Some of the proceeds went into a 
pleasure trip to Niagara Falls on which Lincoln took his wife dur- 
ing the year of the Dred Scott Decision. 

Apparently Lincoln first entered Pennsylvania when he went 
east to serve one term (1847-9) as a Whig congressman. From 
then on evidences of Pennsylvania influence in Lincoln’s life and 
of Lincoln’s interest in Pennsylvania politics multiply. One reads 
of personal contacts with James Buchanan (then Polk’s Secretary 
of State), Simon Cameron, David Wilmot, and Jasper E. Brady, 
a Pittsburgh lawyer, whom Lincoln had met in Washington in his 
congressional days and to whom Lincoln wrote in 1860, saying that 
“your kind remembrance of me gratifies me, as well as the flatter- 
ing prospect which you give me of the old ‘Key State’.”. For De- 
cember 22, 1860 there is a piquant entry, quoting Lincoln as ex- 
claiming, on the basis of a rumor that President Buchanan had 
instructed Major Anderson to surrender Fort Sumter if attacked, 
“Tf that is true they ought to hang him!” 

This chronology is remarkably free of the small mistakes that 
furrow editorial brows. Some question arises as to Lincoln’s where- 
abouts during the sessions of the Republican National Convention 
that met at LaFayette Hall in Pittsburgh, February 22-24, 1856. 
According to the chronology, Lincoln attended a dinner meeting at 
Decatur, Illinois, on the 22nd, at which he spoke briefly in response 
to a toast. In the Pittsburgh Gazette of February 22, 1856, how- 
ever, Lincoln is listed as a member of the Illinois delegation to the 
Convention which arrived in Pittsburgh the day before. Whether 
Lincoln really was in Pittsburgh at this time is problematical as 
there is no other reference in contemporary sources to his being 
present at the 1856 Republican convention in Pittsburgh. 

It is too much to expect that this represents the final word on 
the chronological events of Lincoln’s life. Almost certainly con- 
tinuing research, whetted by the Civil War Centennial which is 
almost upon us, will supply information about Lincoln activities on 
some of the blank days in this chronology. Nevertheless, the editors 
and the Lincoln Sesquicentennial Commission are to be congratu- 
lated on a task well done. It is to be hoped that in the third volume 
still to appear there will be sufficient space to provide a somewhat 
greater number of explanatory notes than were afforded in the 
volumes already published. 


Chatham College, Pittsburgh J. CuTLeR ANDREWS 
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Descriptive Index of the Pennsylvania Board of Canal Commission- 
ers’ Records with Allied Records of Canal Companies Chartered 
by the Commonwealth. By Husertis M. Cummings. (Penn- 
sylvania Department of Internal Affairs, Harrisburg, 1959, iv, 
235 pp.) 


The Bureau of Land Records in the Pennsylvania Department 
of Internal Affairs and the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission hold an extensive collection of manuscript and printed 
records relating to the Pennsylvania Canal, the Canal Commissioners, 
and allied endeavors in internal improvements. Fortunately these 
materials have been carefully preserved and now this Descriptive 
Index to them provides a valuable working tool for the historian of 
transportation technology, the business historian, the biographer, 
and the student of administration in government. Dr. Hubertis M. 
Cummings, a Research Associate in the Bureau of Land Records, 
has painstakingly indexed these primary sources, indicated the several 
kinds of records involved and, by careful selection, given typical 
examples from the various categories. 

The bulk of the papers are those of the Pennsylvania Board 
of Canal Commissioners, 1825-1859, held by the Bureau of Land Rec- 
ords. These are organized into three major groups: (1) the records 
and papers filed by the Board’s successive secretaries; (2) the Super- 
intendents’ papers; and (3) maps drawn by engineers and cartog- 
raphers during surveys and construction. Without question, the 
Board’s records and papers are the most significant and useful. At 
the center is the twelve-volume Canal Commissioners’ Journal, from 
the time of the Board’s first appointment in May 1825 to completion 
of its work in 1859, along with a comprehensive internal Jnde.x. 
Here is found the correspondence between the Board and its engi- 
neers—Benjamin Wright, James Geddes, Canvass White, William 
Strickland, Nathan S. Roberts, and Moncure Robinson, to name 
just a few. Here one can trace Board decisions on locks, aqueducts, 
and towing paths as well as the appointment and service of virtually 
every official associated with the Pennsylvania Canal. The re- 
mainder of the Board’s papers are organized by Divisions—Dela- 
ware, Columbia & Philadelphia Railroad, Eastern, Juniata, Allegheny 
Portage Railroad, and Western—and in each there are materials 
relating to Damage Claims, Contracts (for rails, locomotives, bridges, 
and locks, for instance), and Reports and Miscellaneous Documents. 
From these, the student can trace the construction problems en- 
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countered, the kinds of solutions tried, and the key individuals and 
companies involved. Among other things, one is struck by the 
heavy reliance on British suppliers of iron and locomotives for the 
railroads—reflected in the correspondence with representatives of 
Losh, Wilson, and Bell of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Murdock Aitkin 
& Co. of Glasgow, and Jevons & Sons of Liverpool. Similar, but 
not as extensive, are the papers relating to the connecting (or lateral) 
portions of the Canal, again organized by Divisions—Beaver, Erie 
Extension Canal, French Creek, Susquehanna, West Branch, North 
Branch, Gettysburg Railroad, and Wiconisco Canal. 

The Superintendents’ papers are the archival records of the 
undertaking and deal with the exploration, construction, and oper- 
ation of the canals and railroads which formed the Pennsylvania 
Canal. They are organized by Division and then by Commissioner 
or Superintendent; unfortunately, the files of the superintendents 
whose last names began with the letters T to Z have disappeared, 
so there is this gap. Finally, the maps and profiles represent cartog- 
raphy not only at its best in the early nineteenth century but also 
give details illustrative of the physical structure and routine oper- 
ation of the facilities. 

The final portion of the Descriptive Index analyzes the allied 
records held by the Division of Public Records of the Pennsylvania 
Historical and Museum Commission. Among those mentioned are 
the papers of James Dunlop Harris, the Canal engineer; photographs 
of the Delaware & Hudson Canal Company ; official records of some 
thirty-eight transportation companies incorporated between 1791 and 
1866; Delaware & Schuylkill Canal Navigation Records; Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company Canal Papers; and the Schuylkill Navi- 
gation Company Papers. 

A heavy debt of gratitude is owed to both the Department of 
Internal Affairs and Dr. Cummings for having prepared this De- 
scriptive Index. It is as complete as it needs be, is reliable, and 
has already made the work of at least one student a little lighter. 


University of Pittsburgh Ropert E. CARLSON 
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The Papers of Lachlan McIntosh, 1774-1799. (Collections of the 
Georgia Historical Society.) Edited by Litta M. Hawes. (Sa- 
vannah, Ga.: Georgia Historical Society, 1957. Fold-in facsimile 
MS map of Georgia Rivers and trading paths, etc., index. 176 
pp. $3.00.) 


The recent publication, in THE WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA His- 
TORICAL MAGAZINE, of documents relating to the Revolutionary 
campaign of General Lachlan McIntosh in Western Pennsylvania 
and Ohio, brings to mind the collection of papers of that officer by 
the Georgia Historical Society. Although these papers contribute 
little to our knowledge of the western campaign, they do add much 
to our understanding of the tangled, turbulent, and noxious affairs 
of Georgia during the long Revolutionary struggle. Readers of THE 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA HIsToRICAL MAGAZINE may be interested 
in following McIntosh’s early movements and subsequent trials, 
difficulties and harassments. He was the storm center of the con- 
fused whirlpool of intrigue, blackmail and forgery that was Georgia 
politics. 

These letters serve to illuminate much of the inner workings 
of the events and military movements that helped save the American 
cause during the first two years of the conflict. These events are 
important, because, had the British been able to roll up the southern 
end of the Continental defense line during that period, all might 
have been lost. By the time Savannah and Charleston had fallen 
into British hands, the British armies in the North had been irre- 
trievably lost or immobilized, Burgoyne’s army had surrendered 
at Saratoga, and Clinton’s, forced to evacuate Philadelphia, was pent 
up in New York. Here is revealed the upsurge of greed, personal 
ambition and rancor that drove into the shadows the earlier selfless 
desire to unite in defense of freedom from oppression. These ugly 
spectres reared their heads in others of the new States, but nowhere 
with the virulence demonstrated by Georgian against fellow Georgian. 
These papers graphically portray the machinations of the politicians. 

In order that one can clearly comprehend the state of affairs 
in Georgia at this period, one must remember the beginnings of the 
colony under the leadership of General James Oglethorpe in 1733, 
for the philanthropic purpose of establishing a refuge for debtors 
in English prisons. Other groups soon augmented the growing 
settlement, and some Moravians and Lutherans were attracted, also 
the Wesleys and Whitfield and their followers. Then came a hardy 
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band of Scotsmen, all scions of the clan McIntosh. Periodic wars 
with the Spaniards in neighboring Florida, and with the Indians to 
the westward, kept the colonists constantly in a posture of defense. 
After ten years of struggle for survival, Oglethorpe returned to 
England; and Georgia tottered on under the trustees for another 
ten years, when it became a colony under the crown. Under royal 
governors, factions flourished and Republican sentiments early took 
hold. The beginning of the Revolution saw this spirit well ad- 
vanced, but a confused situation existed with the circle of Tories 
surrounding the royal governors of Georgia and South Carolina, 
which sought to hold those provinces loyal to the crown and to 
turn the Indians loose upon the frontiers. Against this background, 
then, these papers portray an intimate view of the actors on the scene. 

Part I, the “Letter Book” of General McIntosh, begins with 
careful and comprehensive reports to the new commander-in-chief, 
Washington, on troop movements, position and actions of the enemy, 
potential strength of both contestants, and the situation in general 
at the southern extremity of the line. These reports undoubtedly 
later biased the commander-in-chief in McIntosh’s favor. There 
are businesslike, concise and clear orders written to subordinates, 
as well as diplomatically phrased letters to superiors and colleagues. 

In Part II, “Miscellaneous Papers,” there are letters from many 
officers, including his son, Captain Lachlan McIntosh, Jr. There 
are letters and memorials relating to the unjust persecution of 
General McIntosh and infamous forgeries pertaining thereto. Ably 
drawn exposés of these intrigues and unlawful practices, written by 
John Wereat, have called forth condemnation from every generation 
since that time. Evidence of unbelievable rancor, falsehood and 
extravagance is exhibited on the part of those who usurped power. 
(Governor’s salary, $30,000; Governor’s house, furniture, grog and 
other expenses, $100,000.) Prescription lists, or “Names of Per- 
sons in the Georgia Disqualification Act... ,” read like a roster 
of the state’s most patriotic citizens. McIntosh’s papers contain 
many letters and statements intended to be used in vindication of 
his conduct against the vicious assaults of his enemies. Only too 
late came the disavowal of the knavery by the State assembly and 
the testimonial of the esteem of the officers of the Georgia Line in 
the resolution to allow General McIntosh first choice of the lands 
to be surveyed for the soldiers of Georgia. He declined the prefer- 
ment but received 3450 acres. 
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The student of the Revolution will find much source material 
here. These papers appeared serially in the Georgia Historical 
Quarterly previous to their publication in book form. It is to be 
regretted that they could not have been prefaced by the article that 
preceded them in the June, 1954, issue of that magazine, namely, 
“General Lachlan McIntosh and His Suspension from Continental 
Command During the Revolution,” by Alexander A. Lawrence. 
Such background material would aid the general reader, but the 
professional historian and the specialist may be presumed to have 
this information for himself. 

A large part of these papers, now belonging to the collection 
of the Georgia Historical Society, probably were part of the Joseph 
Vallance Bevan collection. Others came from the Peter Force 
Georgia Transcripts in the Library of Congress, also from the 
William L. Clements Library, Ann Arbor, Michigan, the New York 
Public Library, the New York Historical Society, the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia, Duke University in North 
Carolina, and the Draper MSS Collection of the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin. It would greatly have added to the value 
of this little book, if the repository of the original of each paper 
printed could have been noted. Some of the originals are in very 
bad condition, but the editor has done a fine piece of transcription 
and supplying missing words and letters. The footnotes are help- 
ful. A\ll-in-all Mrs. Hawes has done a professional job, as she has 
done in a number of other publications which she has written or edited. 


Pittsburgh Epwarp G. WILLIAMS 


Index to West Virginiana. By Ropert F. Munn. (Charleston, 
West Virginia: Education Foundation, Inc., 1960. Pp. x, 154.) 


The State of West Virginia is not yet old enough to have a set 
of venerable archives containing accounts of its early history and 
people. Having branched off from an older state, itself rich in his- 
torical lore, West Virginia had to find a way to tell its own story 
through its own resources. Two works have been available since 
1958: West Virginia 1790-1863, by Delf Norona and Charles Shetler,* 





* Unfortunately a typographical error on page viii spells this name Shelter 
instead of Shetler. 
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is a checklist of books, newspapers, periodicals and broadsides; 
Guide to the Manuscripts and Archives in the West Virginia Col- 
lection, by Charles Shetler, is a subject guide to the more than three 
million manuscripts in the West Virginia University Library. Now 
comes a companion to these two in the form of an Index to twelve 
local journals edited by Robert F. Munn and made possible by a 
grant from the Claude Worthington Benedum Foundation. 

It is entitled appropriately enough, Index to West Virginiana 
and indexes the following publications: Davis & Elkins Historical 
Magazine, 1948-; Illustrated Monthly West Virginian, 1907-1909; 
Jefferson County Historical Society, Magazine, 1935-; Randolph 
County Historical Society, Magazine of History and Biography, 
1924-; Southern Historical Magazine, 1892; Tableland Trails, 1953-; 
Transallegheny Historical Magazine, 1901-1902; West Virginia 
Archaeologist, 1949-; West Virginia Historical Magazine Quarterly, 
1901-1905; West Virginia Historical Society, Proceedings, 1871; 
West Virginia Review, 1923-1948; West Virginia State Weekly, 
1910-1911. 

In the introduction, the editor states that the plans first called 
for indexing just the West Virginia Review which contained “articles 
on local, State and regional history” as well as reports “on new 
developments in the business, educational and political life of the 
State.” But as the work progressed they could see the desirability 
of including the other periodicals because “they provided the best 
geographical, subject and chronological coverage available” and yet 
none of them had a separate index of its own nor was indexed 
elsewhere. 

And now this combination has given the scholar, student and 
genealogist a good working tool on West Virginia. Mr. Munn 
also informs us that since all of the periodicals included in the Index 
are in the West Virginia University Library that photostatic copies 
of any article may be secured from the Library for a modest fee. 

The Index itself is in regular dictionary form. When the article 
appears in the West Virginia Review, there is no symbol before the 
citation; for every other journal there is a symbol explained in the 
Key in the preliminary pages. Subject entries are distinguished by 
being in capital letters, poems and fiction are indicated by small “‘p” 
and “f” and cross references are used liberally throughout. 

In checking over the entries, this reviewer was pleased to see 
references to Adena Culture, Elizabeth Moseley and the Zane Family ; 
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also references to such topics as Radio Broadcasting, Tygart Dam, 
School Lunch Program in West Virginia Schools, and Huntington 
Precision Products Co., showing the infinite variety of subject 
matter included. 


Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh DorotHy ENGLISH 
Pennsylvania Division 


EARLY WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY REPRINTS 


The Keelboat Age on Western Waters. By Letanp D. BaLpwin. 
(Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1960. Pp. 286, illus., 
biblio., index, $5.00.) 

(Original edition reviewed in The Western Pennsylvania His- 

torical Magazine, Volume 24, Number 3, 1941, pp. 200-201.) 

The story of western river traffic before the steamboat - - - - 
the boats and cargoes, perils from snags, sand bars, and crevasses, 
from Spaniards, Indians and river pirates. Especially, it is the story 


of the keelboatman, that picturesque hero of mid-America - - - sturdy, 
rough and ready, venturesome, and vigorous - - - who did much to 


build a nation. 


Pen Pictures of Early Western Pennsylvania. Edited by JoHN 
HarpsTer. Maps and illustrations by Harvey Cushman. (Pitts- 
burgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1960. Pp. 337, selective 
bibliography, index, $5.00.) 

(Original edition reviewed in The Western Pennsylvania His- 

torical Magazine, Volume 21, Number 4, 1938, pp. 297-298.) 


A collection of most informative writings left by early travelers 
and settlers who ventured west of the mountains. Excerpts from 
37 accounts: ministers, pioneers, lady poet, law student, traders, 
surveyors, land-lookers, immigrants - - - some well known, some 
obscure - - - who tell a fascinating story of the settlement and civili- 
zation of Western Pennsylvania. 














HISTORICAL SOCIETY NOTES AND FOOTNOTES 
THE PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


To Our Membership: 

The progress made in the affairs of this society during the past 
year has been most gratifying. 

The additional income derived from grants made to endowment 
late in 1959 by two foundations, namely the A. W. Mellon Educa- 
tional and Charitable Trust and the Sarah Mellon Scaife Foundation, 
made possible more adequate compensation to our loyal staff and 
has permitted an improvement in the general quality of our programs. 

The appeal made in 1959 by your president to members for 
funds with which to improve the library brought an excellent re- 
sponse which will enable us to complete the cataloguing of the library 
and the card-indexing of our magazine. 

However, there is much left to be done in the physical improve- 
ment of our plant for which no funds are available. The moderni- 
zation of our library brings forcibly to mind the fact that an adequate 
study and reading room is needed. Fortunately such space is avail- 
able in the large room above our auditorium. It is perfect in di- 
mension and location for such purpose and may be converted readily. 

It is proposed to equip this commodious room with library 
shelves and racks, with comfortable chairs, desks and modern light- 
ing. These and other related facilities including a reconditioned 
ventilating system are contemplated. The cost has been estimated 
at about $20,000.00 and if created will give the society a well- 
rounded unit for study and research and should popularize the use 
of this and other facilities. 

We respectfully solicit your generous consideration when mak- 
ing your year-end contribution. 


Cordially and sincerely, 


Cuartes A. McCLINntTocK 
President 
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“ALLEGANY TOWN” 
MARGARET PEARSON BOTHWELL 


‘Allegany Town,’ as it was known at the start of its existence, 
was dear to the hearts of those who located there. 

The illustration opposite this page is a reproduction of one of five 
yellowed pages, with names and numerals on both sides. The pages 
are 634” x 334”, with a blank page at the beginning. They were 
held together for many iong years with a piece of silken floss, which, 
though broken now, still holds the upper portion of the pages to- 
gether. The booklet is, in a sense, a directory of the earliest land- 
owners of the ‘reserve tract opposite Pittsburgh,’ as well as an 
account book. 

Mrs. C. G. R. Leigh, of Baltimore, Maryland, who gave the 
booklet to The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, was 
Elizabeth Chambers Murray, and those who are familiar with Pitts- 
burgh’s history know that the Chambers family and the Murray 
family from which she is descended, contributed greatly to the ma- 
terial and spiritual growth of Allegheny County. 

Mrs. Leigh does not know who compiled the booklet. It is 
evident from its condition that it has been very carefully handled 
through the years. The paper has not disintegrated and age has 
not faded the ink. It may have been, at one time, in the possession 
of Magnus M. Murray, a Mayor of Pittsburgh (1828-29 and 1831). 

There are maps of the “Reserve Tract of Land Opposite Pitts- 
burgh,” which show the location of the lots, the numbers assigned 
them and the names of the first purchasers of the lots and farms, 
but, naturally, they do not show the amount paid by each purchaser. 
The booklet donated by Mrs. Leigh supplements the maps by show- 
ing the amount paid by each purchaser. 

It was back in 1783, that the Assembly, by an Act of March 
twelfth of that year, laid the groundwork for the sale of the three 
thousand acres of land that comprised the ‘reserve tract’ out of which 
‘Allegany Town’ was created. About four years later, on September 
11, 1787, the General Assembly empowered the Supreme Executive 
Council to lay out a town on said tract and to have the lots thereof 
sold at public auction to the highest bidders. 

One of the many successful bidders was Major Abraham Kirk- 
patrick whose left eye had been shot out by a young soldier named 
James Grant. The Bible says ‘an eye for an eye,’ but young Grant 
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was court-martialed and hanged for depriving Major Kirkpatrick 
of an eye. 

Another successful bidder was Andrew Guyer (Geyer), a sta- 
tioner of Philadelphia, and two of the lots he bought were among 
the very best of those for sale. They were town lots 37 and 38. 
The Pittsburgh Real Estate Board in a booklet, The Magical Growth 
of Real Estate, published in 1937, stated on page 15: 


The first private owner of the site occupied by Boggs & Buhl was Andrew 
Geyer. It was part of a tract for which he obtained a patent from the State 
on January 7, 1789. Seven years later, James O’Hara bought the land from 
Geyer for 415 pounds, or $2,075. O’Hara died in 1819. Eight years later, 
on June 1, 1827, his executors sold part of the land that he had bought from 
Geyer—the part now constituting the Boggs & Buhl’s site—to William Mont- 
gomery, for $1,100. It was inherited by his son, William Montgomery, Jr., 
and later by the latter’s daughter, Mrs. Sarah Montgomery Ferguson. She 
died in 1901 and left the property to her husband, Matthew Ferguson. He 
died about 1910, and left it to his nephew, Edward Ferguson Arthurs, in 
trust for himself during his lifetime, and then to Mr. Arthurs’ children. 
Mr. Arthurs on July 20, 1911, leased the property to Boggs & Buhl. The 
present assessed valuation of the property is $829,660 for the land and 
$479,900 for the building. 

The fine old structure that had housed Boggs & Buhl was razed 
this year. 

Surveyor David Redick wrote to President Franklin' on Feb- 
ruary 19, 1788, that he had gone “with several other gentlemen to 
fix on the Spot for laying out the Town opposite Pittsburgh,” and 
after commenting on its high hills and deep hollows, stated: “I 
cannot think that ten-acre lots on such pits and hills will possibly 
meet with purchasers, unless, like a pig in a poke, it is kept out of 
view.” Despite his poor opinion of the reserve tract, he bought 
some of its land. 

James Boggs was probably the first white settler on the land 
opposite Pittsburgh that became known as the ‘reserve tract.’ He 
received instructions, dated ‘Fort Pitt, Sept. 30, 1783,’ from Briga- 
dier General William Irvine “to take charge,” on the conditions 
outlined, “of the tract of land opposite Fort Pitt reserved for the 
use of Pennsylvania.” James Boggs acknowledged, in writing, his 
acceptance of “the above instructions.” He settled there “with his 
small family” and “built him a house and Cleared about eight or 
ten acres of land,” according to a letter from his widow, Martha, 





1 “In September, 1785 Franklin returned to America, and in the next month 
was chosen president of Pennsylvania. He was re-elected in 1786 and 
1787.” Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of American Biography, 1888, Vol. 2, 
p- 533. 
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written a year and some months after he had settled on the land. 
Her letter was presumably written in February, 1785, although it 
is dated “Pittsburg, 20th 1785.” The historic booklet described 
herein does not, and quite properly does not, have his name in it, 
for his life had ended before the bidding began for the land opposite 
Pittsburgh.” 

Allegheny Town became a Borough on April 14, 1828, and on 
April 13, 1840, the Borough of Allegheny was incorporated into a 
city. On December 6, 1907, the City of Allegheny was merged with 
the City of Pittsburgh.’ 

Money and very hard work transformed the tremendous forest 
that was the reserve tract into farms and into a town—the town of 
Allegheny! The historic booklet, with its yellowed pages, has sur- 
vived the countless people who called the town their home. 





2 James Boggs, who died before the bidding for the reserve tract lots and farms 
began, may or may not have been an ancestor of Russel] Hurd Boggs, the 
Boggs who, with Henry Buhl, Jr., founded Boggs & Buhl. Russell Hurd 
Boggs, whose father was Robert Boggs, was born in Evans City, Pa., on 
February 25, 1845. 

3 The Pittsburgh Post of Saturday, December 7, 1907, proclaimed in a head- 
line: GREATER PITTSBURGH BECOMES A REALITY, and in 
the body of the article devoted to that subject reported: “Pittsburgh and 
Allegheny became one city in reality at 11:41 o’clock yesterday morning 
when the mandate from the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania was handed 
to Clerk of Courts William Dodds, . . . No changes in the conduct of 
municipal affairs will be made until Monday. ... ” The same 

newspaper, in its issue of Tuesday, December 10, 1907, stated, among 

other things: “In brief sessions of the two branches of the consolidated 
councils, legislation for Greater Pittsburgh was begun last night, thus 
marking the official commencement of the new city government.” 

Of interest also is the fact that while Geo. W. Guthrie was the first 

mayor of Greater Pittsburgh, Charles F. Kirschler, who had been Mayor 

of Allegheny City when the two cities became one, was ““‘Deputy Mayor” 
of Greater Pittsburgh for some time after the merger of the two cities. 
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ADDITIONS TO COLLECTIONS 
ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY 


Our library has been enriched by the addition of a large num- 
ber of books and other publications. These came to us from two 
sources, gift and purchase. We also received regularly the publi- 
cations of many historical societies by exchange. All are available 
and valuable for research. 

The following is a list of books and other publications (ex- 
cluding the magazines) received between December 1959 and No- 
vember 30, 1960: 


Aiken, Mrs. Eleanor R.—Pittsburgh 
Harris’ General Business Directory, of the Cities of Pittsburgh 
and Allegheny, by Isaac Harris, editor of Harris’ Intelligencer 
& Commercial Reporter. Pittsburgh, 1841 
A miniature copy of the Pittsburg Dispatch, Aug. 8, 1857; copy 
of Pittsburg Dispatch, Sept. 20, 1881, memorializing Garfield’s 
death 
Arensberg, Charles C.—Pittsburgh 
Diary of Albert C. McCallam, Jr. (also a typescript of the 
Diary) Jan. 1909-Dec. 1909. See Western Pennsylvania Hts- 
torical Magazine, Vol. 38, pp. 126, 129 
Brack, George M.—St. Paul, Minnesota 
Crusader and Feminist; letters of Jane Grey Swisshelm 1858- 
1865, by J. Larsen. Published by Minnesota Historical So- 
ciety, St. Paul, 1934 
Denny, Harmar—Pittsburgh 
Masson Map of Pittsburgh 
A map of the city drawn (probably about 1805) by Mr. Masson, 
a local sailmaker, showing the rivers and part of the Triangle. 
Here and there upon the rivers are beautifully colored thumb- 
nail sketches of the ships already built or on the stocks. 
Eakin, Myrl—Pittsburgh 
American Firearms Makers, by A. Merwyn Carey. A cyclo- 
pedia of the makers of American firearms, fully described and 
alphabetically arranged in more than 2100 entries 
Discovering Pennsylvania, by A. H. Carstens, Spruce Creek, 
Pa., 1959 
A booklet, Pennsylvania the Keystone State, by A. H. Carstens, 
1958 
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A booklet, Highlighting Pennsylvania's History, by A. H. 
Carstens, Part 1, 1957, Part 2, 1958 
Know Your Heirlooms, by Thomas H. Ormsbee. The McBride 
Company, Inc., New York, 1957 

Elkin, C. W. W.—Pittsburgh 
Guide Book to Historic Places in Western Pennsylvania. Com- 
piled by Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey. University 
of Pittsburgh Press, 1938 
Two large envelopes of clippings of local interest 

English, Dorothy—Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh 
The Pittsburgh Leader—June 6, 1884; Sept. 23, 1888 
The Critic—Pittsburgh, June 9, 1878 
Westmoreland Republican (Greensburg) and Farmer's Chroni- 
cle, March 23, 1827 
Butler Sentinel, Nov. 11, 1826 (2 copies) 
The Northern Monitor (Mercer), Aug. 9, 1824 
The Pennsylvania Fifth—Camp McDowell, Alexandria, June 
17, 1861 

Ewart, Mrs. Elizabeth Flo—St. Petersburg, Florida 

(Through Mr. Robert C. Gormly) 
Copy of The Reporter, Washington (Pa.), Monday, June 17, 
1816. Vol. VIII, No. 45 

Falcon’s Wing Press—Indian Hills, Colorado 
The Philosophy of Abraham Lincoln in His Own Words. Com- 
piled by William E. Baringer. Falcon’s Wing Press, 1959. 
167 pp. (See Review by Loretta P. Byrne in WPHM Vol. 43, 
No. 2) 

Franklin, Mrs. C. O.—Pittsburgh 
Minutes of the Provincial Council of Pennsylvania (From the 
Organization to the Termination of the Proprietary Gov't). 
Published by the State. Vol. I. Harrisburg. Printed by 
Theophilus Penn. 1838 

Hecker, Helen—Pittsburgh 
Ten issues of our magazine 

Heckler, Frank W.—Pittsburgh 
Green Tree Borough—75th Anniversary. Chartered 1885, 
Celebration July 10-16, 1960. Contains “Green Tree Borough, 
Its History and Progress,” by Frank W. Heckler, Jr. Illus- 
trated. 13 pp. 
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Hoffstot, Mrs. Henry, Jr.—Pittsburgh 
Subscription to Historic Preservation, Quarterly of the National 
Trust for Historic Preservation 

Hotaling, E. D.—Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Booklet: Address by John H. Kerr at the Dedication of the 
Philotus Dean Monument 

Hunt, Mrs. Roy Arthur—Pittsburgh 
Oration Delivered at the Centennial Celebration of the Evacu- 
ation of Fort Duquesne. By Hon. A. W. Loomis. Pittsburgh, 
1859. Printed by W. S. Haven, corner Market and Second Sts. 

Indiana Historical Bureau—Indiana 
Indiana Election Returns, 1816-1851. Compiled by Dorothy 
Riker and Gayle Thornbrough. Indiana Historical Bureau, 
1960. Valuable source materials 

James, Dr. A. P.—Pittsburgh 
Map Maker and Indian Traders, by Howard N. Eavenson. Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh Press, 1949 
Contemporary Social Thought: Contributors and Trends, by 
M. C. Elmer. University of Pittsburgh Press, 1956 
Stephen Benton Elkins, by Oscar Doane Lambert. University 
of Pittsburgh Press, 1955 

Lehigh Co. Hist. Soc.—Allentown, Pa. 
Proceedings of the Lehigh County Historical Society, Vol. 23, 
Melville J. Boyer, editor. Allentown, Pa., Sept. 1960. Inter- 
esting illustrations 

Lindner, Richard L.—Pittsburgh 
Booklet—Connelley Vocational High School 1930-1960 Thirtieth 
Anniversary. A Historical Background of Vocational Educa- 
tion in Pittsburgh. Pittsburgh, 1960 

McAfee, Robert, Jr.—Pittsburgh 
The Pennsylvania-Kentucky Rifle, by Henry J. Kauffman. The 
Stackpole Co., Harrisburg, Pa., 1960 

McCreight, Mary Beach—Pittsburgh 
Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania—For the year ending June 1, 1877. 
Harrisburg, 1876. (J. P. Wickersham, Supt.) 

Meisel, Dr. E. George—Pittsburgh 

Map of Allegheny Co., 1862, Smith, Galley and Hewitt, Pub- 

lishers, Phila. From Survey of S. N. & F. F. Beers. Map has 

a Business Directory and town inset maps with names of prop- 
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erty owners—e.g., Sewickley, East Liberty, Tarentum, Bakers- 
town, Mt. Oliver, and their property owners 
Miller, Mrs. Charles—Pittsburgh 
Very old Atlas printed in Germany, 18th century, containing 
maps of all the continents, sections of each also. Beautifully 
engraved decorations enhance value of maps. 
Morgart, Mrs. John H.—Pittsburgh 
Party Spirit Exposed or Remarks on the Times. N. Y., printed 
by Thomas Kirk, 1799. Contains the Will of General George 
Washington (32p.) 
Morton, Mrs. Leonard Matthews—St. Louis, Mo. 
Four books in memory of her uncle, Henry S. Gourley, Mayor 
of Pittsburgh, 1890-1892: 
Shakespeare's Works, edited with a scrupulous revision of 
the text by Mary Cowden Clarke. N. Y., D. Appleton & 
Co., 1859 
Fowler’s English Grammar. N. Y., Harper & Brothers, 
1855 
Laws of the General Assembly of the State of Pennsylvania. 
Session of 1875. Harrisburg, 1875 
Sanctum Sanctorum, or, Proof Sheets From An Editor’s 
Table, by Theodore Tilton, Editor of The Independent. 
N. Y., Sheldon & Co., 1870 
Parkhurst, Hugh—Panama, N. J. 
The Pennsylvania Story, by Marjorie Ruth and Muriel Taylor. 
(For 4th Grade.) 1960 
Purchase 
George Washington—First in Peace, Volume Seven, by John 
Alexander Carroll and Mary Wells Ashworth. This final 
volume of Douglas Southall Freeman’s Washington biography 
was purchased to complete the set bought as a memorial to 
the late Franklin Holbrook. 
Purchase 
Pennsylvania—A Guide to the Keystone State. American Guide 
Series. Illustrated. New York, 1940 
Risher, Margaret—Dravosburg, Pa. 
165th Jubilee—Official Publication Commemorating McKees- 
port’s Old Home Week Celebration 1795-1960 
Clipping from McKeesport Daily News of July 6, 1960, giving 
an account of the pioneer Risher family of Dravosburg 
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Russell, John M.—Pittsburgh 
Copy of the History of Washington County, Pennsylvania. 
Edited by Boyd Crumrine. Illustrated. Pub. by L. H. Evarts, 
Philadelphia, 1882 
No. 1X. American Farmers Almanac For the Year of Our Lord 
1830. Hagerstown, Md. 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, N. Y. July 7, 1860; Aug. 
10, 1861; June 28, 1862 
The Mercury, Pittsburgh, Sept. 2, 1813 
Pittsburgh Evening Chronicle, July 15, 1863; July 27, 1863 
Pittsburgh Gazette, March 23, 1819 
The Allegheny Democrat and Farmers and Mechanics Adver- 
tiser, July 29, 1828 
Pittsburgh Daily Dispatch, Pittsburgh: April 16, 1865; March 
25, 1854; May 22, 1858; July 27, 1863; July 11, 1863; July 28, 
1863; July 18, 1863 
Daily Evening Gazette, Pittsburgh, July 15, 1863 
Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette, July 24, 1885 
Chartiers Valley Mirror, April 28, 1900 
Pittsburgh Press, April 18, 1936 
Greensburg Gazette, March 1, 1822 
Pittsburgh Post, March 16, 1907 
American Farmers Aimanac, 1830 
Harpers Weekly, N. Y., Saturday: September 8, 1860; April 5, 
1862; June 7, 1862; October 31, 1863 
Seneff, Jeannette—Pittsburgh 
Centennial Issue of The Titusville Herald: One Hundred Years 
of Oil, Aug. 24, 1959. Also a facsimile of the first issue of 
Titusville Morning Herald 
Sharp, Myron B.—Pittsburgh 
Topographical maps showing location of Jacobs Creek and 
Union furnaces, in blast 1790 and 1791, respectively 
Also a copy of George Swetnam’s article on “Steel’s Forgotten 
Shrine” from the Pittsburgh Press, Sunday, May 9, 1960 
Smeltzer, Dr. Wallace G.—Pittsburgh 
Autographed copy of The Story of Methodism in the Pittsburgh 
Region, celebrating the 175th Anniversary of the original Red- 
stone Circuit in Conjunction with Methodist Participation in 
the Pittsburgh Bi-Centennial, Thanksgiving, 1958, to Thanks- 
giving, 1959 
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Brochures—Autographed copies of Methodist Origins Within 
the Pittsburgh Conference 


Speer, The Rev. James R.—Pittsburgh 


The Hamilton Avenue United Presbyterian Church, Hamilton 
Avenue at Rosedale Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. Memorializes the 
union of the Hamilton Avenue United Presbyterian Church 
with the First Presbyterian Church of Wilkinsburg 


Starrett, C. V.—Pittsburgh 


Five-volume history of The Twenty-eighth Division, Pennsyl- 
vania’s Guard in the World War. Forewords by the Command- 
ing Generals. Compiled from Official and Private Records by 
Colonel Edward Martin. Published by 28th Division Publish- 
ing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 1923 


Stauffer, Mrs. and Miss—Zelienople, Pa. 


From the estate of Janette Woods: 
Washington College catalog 1848 


Steel, Christopher Magee—Pittsburgh 





A generous gift of 50 books pertaining to Western Penn- 
sylvania. The author-title plan has been followed in this listing. 
All Pittsburgh imprints are noted. 

Adams, Henry, Life and Writings of Albert Gallatin. 4 volumes. 

1879 
Brackenridge, H. H., Modern Chivalry. 3 volumes. 1846 
Brackenridge, H. M., History of the Late War Between the 

United States and Great Britain. Comprising a minute 

account of the various “Military and Naval Operations.” 

Pittsburgh: John L. Kay & Co., 1836 
Brackenridge, H. M., History of the Western Insurrection in 

Western Pennsylvania Commonly Called the Whiskey In- 

surrection, 1794, 1859 
Brackenridge, H. M., Recollections of Persons and Places in 

the West. 1834 
Brackenridge, Henry M., Esq., Views of Louisiana together 
with a journal of a voyage up the Missouri River, in 1811. 
Printed and published by Cramer, Spear and Eichbaum- 
Franklinhead Office in 1814. Of great Pittsburgh interest, 
it is certain there are not more than a half dozen copies in 
existence in the original boards. Pittsburgh, 1814 
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Bush, Clarence M., Frontier Forts of Pennsylvania. 2 volumes. 
1896 

Butterfield, Consul Willshire, History of the Girtys. 1898 

Chapman, T., The French in the Allegheny Valley. 1887 

Cort, The Rev. Cyrus, Col. Henry Bouquet and His Campaigns. 
1883 

Craig, Neville B., Memoirs of Major Robert Stobo of the Vir- 
ginia Regiment. 1854 

Darlington, Mary Carson, Fort Pitt and Letters from the Fron- 
tier. Pittsburgh, 1892 

Darlington, Mary Carson, History of Colonel Bouquet and the 
Western Frontiers of Pennsylvania, 1747-64. 1920 

Darlington, William, Christopher Gist’s Journals. Pittsburgh, 
1893 

Dorsey, Jean Muir, and Dorsey, Maxwell Jay, Christopher Gist 
of Maryland and Some of His Descendants, 1679-1957. 
1958 

Downes, Randolph C., Council Fires of the Upper Ohio. A nar- 
rative of Indian affairs in the Upper Ohio Valley until 1795. 
1940 

Drake, Benjamin, Life of Tecumseh the Prophet, with a his- 
torical sketch of the Shawanoe Indians. 1852 

Findley, William, History of the Insurrection in the Four West- 
ern Counties of Pennsylvania, 1794. 1796 

Franklin, Benjamin, Indian Treaties (1736-1762). Introduction 
by Carl Van Doren. Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
1938 

Franklin, Benjamin, The Passports. Printed by Benjamin 
Franklin at his Passy Press. Ann Arbor, The William L. 
Clements Library, 1925 

Gallatin: (Pamphlets) 
Letters of Albert Gallatin on the “Oregon Question.” Origi- 
nally published in the National Intelligencer (January 1846). 
1846 
The Oregon Question, by Gallatin, Albert. 1846 
Peace with Mexico, by Gallatin, Albert. 1847 
Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the subject of 
Public Roads and Canals. 1808 
Views of the Public Debt, Receipts, and Expenditures, by 
Albert Gallatin. 1801 
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Gallatin, Count, editor, The Diary of James Gallatin, “A great 
peace maker (1813-1827).” 1930 

Gass, Patrick, A Journal of the Voyages and Travels of a Corps 
of Discovery, under the command of Captain Lewis and 
Captain Clark of the Army of the United States. From the 
mouth of the River Missouri through the Interior parts of 
North America to the Pacific Ocean, during the years 1804, 
1805, and 1806. Pittsburgh, printed by Zadok Cramer, 1807 

Hadden, James, Braddock’s Expedition, 1755. “With history 
of Tom Fausett, the slayer of General Edward Braddock.” 
1910 

Hanna, Charles A., The Scotch Irish. 2 volumes. 1902 

Hassler, Edgar, Old Westmoreland. 1898 

Historical Account of Bouquet’s Expedition Against the Ohio 
Indians, 1764. Preface by Francis Parkman. Reprint, 1907 

Hulbert, Archer Butler, The Ohio River. 1906 

Hulbert, Archer Butler, Washington and the West. 1905 

Jacob, J. G., The Life and Times of Patrick Gass. 1858 

Jefferson, Thomas. Notes on the State of Virginia. Illustrated 
with a map including the States of Virginia, Maryland, 
Delaware, and Pennsylvania. Printed for John Stockdale, 
Opposite Burlington House, Piccadilly. Rare edition. 1787 

Jones, U. J., History of the Early Settlement of the Juniata 
Valley. 1856 

Keyser, Charles, Penn’s Treaty with the Indians. 1882 

Labaree, Leonard, and Bell, Whitfield J., Mr. Franklin. 1956 

McCook, Henry Christopher, The Latimers, A Tale of the West- 
ern Insurrection of 1794. 1898 

Morse, M. P., The Wilderness; or, Braddock’s Times. A Tale 
of the West. 2 volumes in one. Pittsburgh, 1848 

New England Almanac, or Lady’s and Gentleman’s Diary, 1765. 
By Benjamin West 

Patterson, A. W., History of the Backwoods; or, the Region of 
the Ohio. “Authentic from the earliest accounts, embrac- 
ing many events, notices of prominent pioneers, Sketches of 
early settlements, Etc., Etc., Etc. Not heretofore published 
by A. W. Patterson, Pittsburgh, 1843” 

Penn Family, A Pedigree and Genealogical Notes, from Wills, 

Registers and Deeds of the distinguished family of Penn of 

England and America. 1871 








rr 
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Pound, Arthur, The Penns of Pennsylvania and England. 1932 
Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society. Vol. 99, 
No. 6. Dec. 15, 1955. “Studies on Benjamin Franklin” 
Safford, William H., The Life of Herman Blennerhasset. 1853 
Sargent, Winthrop, History of Braddock’s Expedition. 1855 
Sketches of the West (Pamphlet). 1853 
Washington’s Farewell Address to the People of the United 
States. Published for the Washington Benevolent Society. 
Third Edition. 1811 
Williams, Aaron, D. D., The Harmony Society at Economy, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, 1866 
Stevenson, Mrs. William D.—Pittsburgh 
History of Pennsylvania Volunteers, 1861-1865, by Samuel 
Bates. Vols. II, III, IV, V 
A National Register of the Society, by Louis H. Cornish. 
SAR. 1902 
Twenty Years of Congress, 1861-1881, by James G. Blaine. 
Vols. I & II. 1884 
The Great Conspiracy, by John A. Logan. N. Y., 1886 
William H. Seward’s Travels Around the World, Olive Risley 
Seward, ed. N. Y., 1878 
Personal Memoirs of U. S. Grant, Vols. 1 & II. N. Y., 1885. 
Ist ed. 
Harper's Monthly Magazine, 12 vol. Dec. 1882-May 1883. 
Vol. 67-78 
St. Nicholas. Vol. XV, Part I. Nov. 1887-April 1888 
Josephus Complete Works—Complete in one volume. N. Y. 
The Life and Works of William Cowper. Complete in one vol- 
ume. Edited by the Rev. T. S. Grimshaw. 1856 
Struble, L. P., Jr. 
(Complete River Edition) 
The Ohio River Handbook and Picture Album. Edited by Ben- 
jamin and Eleanor Klein. Published by Young & Klein, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, 1950 
Thill, Albert—Monroeville, Penna. 
The Maryland Journal and Baltimore Advertiser. Issue of Fri- 
day, Aug. 2, 1773. Vol. I, No. 1 
Contains an advertisement by George Washington for sale 
of lands on the “Ohio and Great Kanhawa” 
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New York Evening Post, Monday, November 16, 1801. 
No. 1, No. 40 Pine St. 
Thurman, Lawrence—Old Economy, Ambridge, Pa. 
Map of Reserve Tract of Land Opposite Pittsburgh, Surveyed 
by Daniel Leet. Title: City of Allegheny 100 Years Ago 
University of Pittsburgh Press—Pittsburgh 
Early Maps of the Ohio Valley—A Selection of Maps, Plans, 
and Views Made by Indians and Colonials from 1673 to 1783, 
by Lloyd Arnold Brown. 1959 
(See Review by Charles M. Stotz in WPHM, Vol. 43, No. 1.) 
Anthony Wayne—A Name in Arms: Soldier, Diplomat, De- 
fender of Expansion Westward of a Nation. The Wayne-Knox- 
Pickering-McHenry Correspondence. Transcribed and edited 
by Richard C. Knopf. 1960 
(See Review by Clarence E. Carter in WPHM, Vol. 43, No. 1.) 
Pennsylvania Constitutional Development, by Rosalind L. Bran- 
ning, Assoc. Prof. of Political Science, University of Pittsburgh. 
1960 
(See Review by Alfred P. James in WPHM, Vol. 43, No. 2.) 
West Virginia University—West Virginia 
Guide to the Study of West Virginia History, by Charles Shetler. 
Published by the Library, West Virginia University, Morgan- 
town, W. Va. August, 1960 





GENEALOGY (Library) 


DeArmond, Roscoe Carlisle—Knoxville, Tenn. 
DeArmond Families of America. Published by Family Record 
Society, 204 Mercantile Building, Knoxville, Tenn. 1954 

Herron, The Rev. William H.—Pittsburgh 
Herron - Hezlep - Gibson Families 

Hoffman, Walter Roy—San Francisco, California 
The Hoffman Family, by Walter Roy Hoffman. Published by 
the author—San Francisco, 1958 

Lybarger, Donald Fisher—Cleveland, Ohio 
History of the Lybarger Family, by Donald Fisher Lybarger, 
Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, Past Historian General 
of the National Society, Sons of the American Revolution. 
Cleveland, Ohio, 1959 

McClintock, Charles A.—-Pittsburgh 

Henry William Oliver, 1807-1888 Ancestry & Descendants. 
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Printed by The Tyrone Printing Co., Ltd., Dungannon Co., 
Tyrone, North Ireland, 1959 
Samuel Rea, 1725-1811, Heritage and Descendants. Printed in 
Ireland (see above), 1960. Interesting format. Both contain 
family trees. 

McMillan Industrial Corporation—Ipswich, Mass. 
The Clan Macmillan Magazine of North America, Vol. 2, No. 1. 
July, 1959 

Reed, Alexander P.—Pittsburgh 
Alexander Reed and His Descendants (1776-1842 )—Colin Mc- 
Farquhar (1729-1822) 
Compiled and edited by Alexander Preston Reed. Pittsburgh, 
Pa., 1960 


ADDITIONS TO THE ARCHIVES AND MUSEUM 


Aufderheide, Harry F.—Pittsburgh 
Petition from the citizens of Pittsburg for a branch of the Bank 
of the United States .. . 1817 
Nicely framed—accompanied by a complete typescript 

Barr, Mrs. Margaret—-New Canaan, Conn. 
Collection of invitations received by the Hon. James P. Barr 
and Albert J. Barr—editors of the Pittsburgh Post. Invitations 
to an impressive list of events in honor of outstanding personages 
during the years 1901-1909 
One amusing certificate issued to the Hon. James P. Barr (1876) 

Cadman, A. W.—Pittsburgh 
Copy of a floor tile discovered in Seville, Spain, in the reception 
room of the King’s Palace which was erected in 1503. The tile 
has the castellated wall similar to that in the seal of the City of 
Pittsburgh. 

Cadman, W. K.—Wichita, Kansas 
Photograph of J. M. Kier by Dobbs 

Evans, Miss Evelyn—Pittsburgh 
Lamp for Members Room 

Hunt, Mrs. Roy Arthur—Pittsburgh 
Letter—from Charles Gardner Smith to Dr. Charles Smith, 
New Brunswick, N. J., 1839. Letter contains 3 pages, describ- 
ing the trip from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh. 
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Johnson, Miss Kathryn—Minnesota Historical Society, St. Paul, 
Minn. 
Autograph album dated in the 1860’s and 1870’s. This album 
was found in the St. Paul Public Library. Most of the entries 
in it are from individuals in various parts of Pennsylvania. 
Johnston, R. W.—Pittsburgh 
Picture of Memorial Day, 1910. Gen. Alexander Hays Post, 
Department of Pennsylvania, GAR. Names of all persons in 
the picture are given. (Only print in existence) 
Kacsmar, George W.—Homestead Park, Pa. 
Commuter’s tickets : 
Idlewood to Pittsburgh—1894 Issued to M. S. Jackson, 60-trip 
ticket 
Emsworth, Pa., & Allegheny, Pa. 10-trip ticket, April 12, 1906 
McKeesport to Pittsburgh two-day round trip ticket, B & O 
R.R.—Dec. 11, 1906 
Keystone Camping Club, Incorporated—Pittsburgh 
Gavel made from a timber of the old Washington Mill at Perry- 
opolis, Pa. The Keystone Camping Club was formed in 1880, 
incorporated in 1901, is still a going organization, making a 
trip each summer to some part of Canada to camp and fish. 
Landon, Prof. R. H.—St. Paul, Minn. 
Through S. W. Higginbotham—Program of the literary societies 
of the Glade Run Academy for 1864 
Laughlin, Ledlie—Princeton, N. J. 
Old family papers—chiefly old bills, etc., with interesting bill 
heads 
Leigh, Mrs. C. G.—Baltimore, Md. 
Small account book, beautifully hand-lettered and numbered, 
containing a list of the Town Lots and Out Lots of Allezheny 
City, the purchasers, and the price. See article pp. 394-396. 
Lindner, Richard—Pittsburgh 
Sheet music published in Pittsburgh: 
“Allegheny Park”—Waltz by Theo. G. Wettach—Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Pub. by Knoke & Co., 1875 
“The Belles of Allegheny”—Waltz, by M. H. Winteringer. 1885 
“Carnegie’s Welcome Home’”—Waltz, by Marcus H. Winter- 
inger. Inscribed to Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Carnegie. 1887 
“East End”—Waltz, by Mrs. Lillie Bigley. 1881 
“Sparkling Gem’”—Schottische by Aurelia E. Palmer. 1884 
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“Lady Elgin Waltz,” composed for the piano by Mrs. J. J. 
Aland. 1876 
Logan, Mrs. John W., Jr.—Pittsburgh 
Forest Hills material: 
Minutes of the Meetings of the Westinghouse Community Li- 
brary Board—Name changed March 21, 1934 to Forest Hills 
Public Library Board, 1937-1943 
Minutes, 1944-1949 
“The Saga of Forest Hills,’ by Mrs. Ruth Jackman 
Social Facts Concerning Forest Hills Borough. Compiled by 
NYA, 1940 
An Educational Survey of Forest Hills. University of Pitts- 
burgh, April, 1936 
Scrap Book—Westinghouse Community Library 
An envelope of correspondence concerning the library, 1925-1934 
McKee, Miss Ellen B.—Pittsburgh 
“Miss McKee donated 25 photos of log cabins in the Pittsburgh 
area (two of which have already disappeared). 
Locations are described and known information has been written 
on the backs. 
List does not include all the log cabins, but makes a valuable 
contribution to our knowledge.”—R.D.C. 
Morton, Mrs. Leonard Matthews—St. Louis, Mo. 
Large photograph of Henry S. Gourley, Mayor of Pittsburgh 
1890-92. (Engraved) Made for Magazine of Western History 
Purchase—Engraving 
Engraving of Pitt the Younger. Engraved by H. Eldridge 1801 
Russell, John M.—Pittsburgh 
10 Indian arrow points from the Dave Russell farm, Smith 
Twp., six miles west of McDonald 
One Confederate Minie ball and one sharpshooter’s bullet picked 
up by him at the stone wall in the Bloody Angle at Gettysburg 
One old and unusual thermometer and barometer formerly 
owned by Judge Chris Magee 
Seneff, Jeannette—Pittsburgh 
Ticket for “Premiere Performance” at the John P. Harris Me- 
morial Theatre, Friday evening, April 26, 1929. “Reserved 
Seat, $1.00” 
Singer, Mrs. W. Henry (Estate of)—Pittsburgh 
Frame containing: (1) Picture of English home of Lawrence 
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Washington, grandfather of George Washington. (2) His 
home at Little Broughton where Hanna Washington died. 
(3) Great Broughton Church where Lawrence Washington was 
buried. (4) Tablet from the Washington tomb in Great 
Broughton Church. (5) Sword belt from Civil War, worn by 
ancestor 


Stauffer, Mrs. and Miss—Zelienople, Pa. 


Some items from the estate of Janette Woods: 
Scrap book 

Press clippings—General Douglas MacArthur 
Sun Telegraph and Press pictures of 1836 flood 


Tacey, Dr. William S.—Pittsburgh 


Eight documents: 
Deeds, Patents & Indentures, 1785-1867 
Largely from Dickinson Twp., Cumberland Co., Pa. 


Taylor, Madeline Hester Pitt (Estate of) —-London, England 


Scrap book from estate of the late Miss Madeline H. Pitt Taylor 
sent on instruction of Bankers, Trustee Dept., 440 Strand, 
London, WC2 

Inscription on cover in gold letters: Presented to Madeline 
Hester Pitt Taylor by the Pittsburgh Sesqui Centennial Com- 
mittee, 1908 


GLass 


McClintock, Charles A.—Pittsburgh 





Sugar bowl for Members Room. Pattern made by Adams & 
Company, Southside Pittsburgh, about 1890 


A new case of antique glass is now on display in the glass 
corridor, and is on loan from the collection of Mr. McClintock. 

The top shelf comprises pressed tumblers, mostly in color; 
the second shelf is devoted largely to pressed lacy pieces; the 
third shelf displays early American blown items and the bottom 
shelf exhibits a canary dolphin candlestick, a Gallatin witch 
ball stand, a rare Monongahela ribbed tumbler and an excep- 
tional blown vase attributed to the Pittsburgh district, which 
has a hollow stem, blue tooling on rim and base and a series 
of blue loopings on the bowl. 
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Nicola, Albert—Burgettstown, Pa. R.D. 2 

(Through John B. Gray, Pittsburgh) 
Salt and Pepper ingeniously combined in one shaker with two 
compartments 
Early wick lamp 

Sellers, Mrs. John B.—Pittsburgh 
Decanter made by John Robinson (of Stourbridge, England) at 
the Stourbridge Flint Glass Works in Pittsburgh. This factory 
was erected in 1823 and advertised fine white and flint glass 
only. “Some very beautiful and highly finished articles have 
been produced at this establishment,” from Jones, Pittsburgh 
Directory for 1826. This decanter is an excellent illustration 
of the early advertisement. See Dorothy Daniel, Cut and 
Engraved Glass (N. Y., 1950), text p. 41, 120, 123; plate No. 
45, p. 122, where decanter is illustrated. 
Presented to the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania by 
Mrs. John B. Sellers on behalf of Mrs. Thomas A. Mellon and 
her late sisters, the Misses Mary and Elizabeth Wightman. 
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NEW MEMBERS—1960 


Allison, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. F. Leonard, Mr. and Mrs. John H. F. 
Bane, Mr. John C., Jr. Lightner, Mr. Richard E. 
Banks, Mrs. Martha B. Lindemuth, The Rev. Irvin R. 
Berg, Mrs. J. D. McKee, Mrs. George W. 
Biggert, Miss Alice L. Madison, Miss V. June 
Biggert, Mrs. J. Parker Miller, Mr. William J. 
Brannan, Mrs. Orin T. Moore, Mr. and Mrs. B. H. 
Brereton, Mrs. Henry E. H. Munn, Dr. and Mrs. Ralph 
Brimner, Miss Ruth L. Nevin, Mrs. Hugh W. 
Brubaker, Mr. Otis Purrington, Mr. Clarence E. 
Day, Dr. and Mrs. Richard L. Reese, Mrs. Albert B. 
Dorrance, Dr. R. Gilbert, Jr. Robb, Mr. Thomas J., Jr. 

Fee, Mrs. John Roy, Mr. and Mrs. A. W. 
Ford, Mr. Graham G. Roy, Mr. Donald E. 

Frazier, Mrs. M. P. Salisbury, Mrs. R. K. 
Gardner, Mr. Paul C. Saunders, Mr. Ivan W. 
Gavalek, Mr. Edward Richard Sloppy, Mr. Harold L. 

Greer, Miss Agnes F. P. Smyers, Mr. William Hays 
Hamm, Mr. Allen J. Stevenson, Mr. James B. 
Haney, Miss Lucille B. Thompson, Mrs. J. C. 

Hardie, Mrs. James H. Traggard, Mr. Paul 

Heard, Dr. James D. Voight, Miss Alberta V. 
Heisler, Mr. Walter A. Wilson, Mrs. W. Hayden 
Houston, Mr. E. E. Wolf, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Lee 


IN MEMORIAM—1960 


Allen, Mr. Paul Stewart Eichhorn, Dr. Oscar J. 
Bakewell, Miss Mary E. Evans, Mrs. Howard S. 
Barnes, Dr. Demas E. Oehmler, Mr. H. R. F. 
Blackstone, Mr. Franklin Patterson, Miss Mathilda E. 
Charles, Mrs. Harry A. Pollock, Mr. Alan Earl 
Chubb, Mrs. Charles F. Singer, Mrs. W. Henry 
Cowan, Mr. John P. Stiefel, Mr. I. B. 
Watterson, Mrs. Hubert S. 





